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Views on 


SINGLE year of course is not a suffi- 
As period of time for judging the 
significance or implication of de- 
velopments in the field of local government. 
It is possible, however, to compare one year 
with another and to ascertain certain trends 
(p. 66). Briefly, in 1948 there was more 
emphasis than usual on the annexation of 
outlying areas, solving the traffic and park- 
ing problem, and adopting nonproperty 
taxes. Many economic surveys were made, 
construction projects that could be no longer 
postponed were started, and recreation, 
health, and library services continued to ex- 
pand. More cities adopted the council- 


| manager plan than in any previous year, 


and many cities made improvements in ad- 
ministrative organization and procedures. 
Significant was the adoption of a national 
municipal program by the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. The year closed with 
scattered notes of caution as prices weakened 
and unemployment increased. 

Cities always want more home rule and 
the American Municipal Association has 
provided an excellent springboard for ac- 
tion in a recent pamphlet entitled Home Rule 
for America’s Cities (pp. 81 and 92). It shows 
what home rule means in the several states 
and how it works or has failed to work. The 
concept of “‘local federalism” is suggested. 
Under this plan cities would delegate certain 
powers to the state, retaining the rest for 
themselves. 

Higher postwar operating costs have re- 
sulted in great pressures for increases in 
utility rates, especially in the transportation 
field. The responsibility for protecting the 
public interest rests on municipal officials. 


the News 


Regulatory standards and procedures should 
be definitely fixed in any new franchise 
granted to a private company. Pontiac, 
Michigan, in order to get more modern 
franchise provisions, has ignored an existing 
franchise with a bus company and entered 
into a new operating agreement (p. 71). 

A creed for public service developed by 
the city manager and employees of a Texas 
city will appeal to the officials of many cities 
as a useful method of increasing the prestige 
of the public service and improving public 
relations (p. 80). Other recent personnel de- 
velopments include: group inservice training 
projects started in Denver and four other 
cities (p. 90), a newsletter for city employees 
in San Leandro (p. 88), release of films for 
training employees in safety on the job (p. 
89), methods used in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, in training future city managers (p. 86). 

A small city can send a city hall newsletter 
to every home in the city (p. 78) and the 
larger cities can achieve the same results by 
enclosing special leaflets of tax and utility 
bills (p. 79). 

Dayton is the fifth large city in Ohio to 
adopt a local income tax and the ordinance 
contains some new features that will make 
the tax more equitable and easier to admin- 
ister (p. 82). Other recent developments in- 
clude a new type of blanket surety bond for 
employees (p. 84), a new housing ordinance 
in Toledo (p. 86), more cities requiring off- 
street parking (p. 88), a supreme court de- 
cision upholding the validity of a Trenton 
ordinance banning sound trucks (p. 89) and 
the new smoke restrictions adopted by Cleve- 
land (p. 89). 
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Some Municipal Trends in 1948 


By H. G. POPE* 


Executive Director, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


A brief review with comments on some of the highlights in municipal functions, 
administrative organization, planning, finance, and personnel in 1948. 


HE third full year following the end 

of World War II saw American cities 

further harassed by the conflicting 
pressures of increasing costs, restricted reve- 
nues, and a steady requirement for more and 
better municipal services. As in other years, 
personal service costs comprised a large pro- 
portion of total municipal expenditures. Be- 
ginning the year with higher salary and 
wage levels than those with which they 
had started the preceding year, many cities 
extended further pay adjustments to their 
employees during 1948. 

Thus recognition was given to increased 
consumers’ prices which, as measured by 
the United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, rose steadily, but less sharply than in 
the two preceding years, until the last quar- 
ter of 1948, and to the competitive situation 
in private employment, which saw a “‘third 
round” of industrial wage increases and a 
subsequent upward movement of rates in 
less fully unionized employments. 

The 12-month period from mid-1947 was 
one in which increases in personal service 
costs in state and local nonschool employ- 
ment averaged 18 per cent for the country 
as a whole. A factor in this last develop- 
ment, along with pay increases, was the 
adoption of shorter work weeks, particular- 
ly for fire and police personnel. 

Advancing living costs had an impact not 
alone on direct personal service costs of 
municipal governments. They were reflected 
indirectly in many city payments, and per- 
haps most significantly in those made to re- 


* Eprror’s Note: This article consists of excerpts 
from a general review, “‘Our Cities in 1948,” which 
Mr. Pope prepared for The 1949 Municipal Year Book 
to be published in June. Mr. Pope, who has had four 
years’ experience as a city manager, has been with 
PAS since 1939. 


cipients of public assistance: 1948 expendi- 
tures for assistance were 136 per cent above 
those of 1947 while 1948’s welfare caseload 
in local jurisdictions (cities, counties, and 
townships) increased 54 per cent. 

Wholesale prices, as reported by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, continued the ad- 
vance of the postwar period, but at the 
slowest rate since 1945, and the indices of 
construction costs of the Engineering News- 
Record reflected a continued upward trend. 
The latter, particularly, was significant in 
view of the long-deferred maintenance re- 
quirements of municipal public works and 
the acute need for providing physical ac- 
commodations for enlarged urban popula- 
tions and expanded grade-school enroll- 
ments. 

That governments could no longer delay 
either the rehabilitation of existing plant or 
the provision of new facilities was shown by 
several measures of developments in these 
areas: the dollar volume of public works con- 
struction activity, the yardage of street and 
alley paving contracts let, all reached post- 
war highs in 1948, as did the yardage of air- 
port paving contracts let in spite of the faci 
that a number of airport improvement bond 
issues offered for public approval during the 
year were defeated. 

The record of city governmental activity 
during the year reflected little evidence o 
trends in the matter of the assumption 
new functions. There were, however, [forces 
at work in many cities for improving estab 
lished services and for broadening the scopt 
of traditional functions. A number of mu- 








nicipalities embarked for the first time upo? 


programs already within the field of munict 
pal action for many other cities. A complete 
enumeration and an exact measurement 0 
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MUNICIPAL TRENDS IN 1948 


the service demands which cities felt in 1948 
is impossible. Nevertheless, an examination 
of some of the published materials which re- 
port such claims suggests several comments. 

A major preoccupation of city dwellers 
and their governments during the year was 
of course the reduction of the hazards, an- 
noyances, and delays arising out of vehicular 
trafic. This concern showed itself in in- 
creased emphasis on the traffic engineering 
function, through the establishment, reor- 
ganization, or staff expansion of traffic en- 
gineering departments; in the reorganiza- 
tion and tightening of traffic safety enforce- 
ment programs and procedures; and in the 
establishment of municipally operated off- 
street parking areas in a number of cities. 
The improvement of traffic outlets of con- 
gested areas also received attention in some 
cities. 

Several cities, including Denver, Cleve- 
land, and Philadelphia, directed attention 
to the reduction and control of air pollution. 
These developments will probably receive 
added impetus by reason of nationwide pub- 
licity given the disastrous effects of atmos- 
pheric pollution in a Pennsylvania smelter- 
ing community. 

The highest fire loss in the country’s his- 
tory (though possibly in terms of inflated 
values) was recorded for the year 1948, and 
this record followed immediately upon two 
years of extremely high losses and major fire 
disasters. This record was accompanied by 
counter measures which included: the crea- 
tion of state advisory boards to promote fire 
prevention in the states of California, Michi- 
gan, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and 
Utah; the attainment of an all-time high in 
the enrollment of 2,928 cities in fire preven- 
tion week activities; the intensification of 
training for fire protection personnel; and 
the extension of fire prevention inspectional 
activities in a number of cities as well as the 
strengthening of fire prevention laws and 
ordinances. 

The year saw national defense planning 
progress to the point of the creation of an 
Office of Civil Defense Planning in the Na- 
tional Military Establishment. This office in 
October submitted to the Secretary of De- 
fense an extended report on problems of 
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civilian defense, and indicated the relation- 
ship of civilian defense planning to state and 
local disaster planning. The report included 
suggested model state legislation containing 
provisions which look to an increase in local 
authority in civilian defense. The Texas 
state department of public safety extended 
its facilities to local governments in develop- 
ing plans for meeting catastrophies. Hous- 
ton, Texas, and Norfolk, Virginia, were 
among cities which developed disaster plans 
during the year. 

A renewal of interest in one of the older 
municipal functions was evidenced in the 
construction, by Dallas, Texas, and Jackson, 
Mississippi, of facilities for direct marketing 
of farm produce to wholesalers and con- 
sumers, and in the conduct of surveys of the 
need for and cost of such facilities by the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
jointly with a number of other cities. 

Municipal recreational services and fa- 
cilities received increased attention during 
the year. Not only did appropriations for 
this function show an appreciable increase, 
but also there was a perceptible trend in the 
direction of a broader program content, a 
wider range of age groups served, and an in- 
creasing use of year-round, full-time staff. 

The functionally allied field of library 
services, which combines educational with 
recreational objectives, witnessed expansions 
in the range and type of services as well as 
improvements of physical facilities for pro- 
viding those services. Library systems, which 
for several years have shown an unusual alert- 
ness to the possibilities of enhancing the use- 
fulness and availability of library resources, 
continued to adapt the arrangements of 
and the methods of presenting materials so 
as to reflect technological developments and 
changes in reader interests. 

Preventive public health and public hos- 
pital-care programs were characterized by 
a steady emphasis on improving the effec- 
tiveness of traditional programs and on the 
gradual expansion of services and facilities 
in such newer fields of governmental health 
activities as preventive mental hygiene, in- 
dustrial hygiene, health education, and the 
diseases of persons of middle and advancing 
years. The physical facilities for public 
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health and public hospital care moved 
toward significant improvement as a result 
of the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
of the 79th Congress (1946). 

Increased prices led to higher relief budg- 
et allotments, and the surprisingly high case 
load for a period of relatively full employ- 
ment directed attention to the financial im- 
plications of general public assistance, the 
principal form of welfare aid with which 
cities are concerned. There appears to be 
little in the way of the development of new 
service concepts in municipal public assist- 
ance operations beyond increased emphasis 
on the job placement of employables, pri- 
marily as a device for reducing the case load. 

In addition to broadening the scope of 
municipal functions, cities continued to im- 
prove their administrative organization and 
to give more attention to solving some prob- 
lems on a regional basis through intergovern- 
mental arrangements of various kinds. The 
essentially tentative nature of many of the 
forward steps in this latter field may be an 
indication of a regrettable inaction in areas 
where the need is urgent and time may be 
short. 

In the integration of local governments 
serving a single metropolitan area—prob- 
ably one of the most effective but at the 
same time certainly one of the most difficult 
approaches to the problem of rational serv- 
ice areas and the elimination of overlapping 
and paralleling jurisdictions—there were 
both favorable and unfavorable develop- 
ments. The Baton Rouge, Louisiana, area 
saw further progress toward unified city- 
county government in the election of the first 
set of officials under the new plan, which be- 
comes operative on January 1, 1949. A city- 
county-consolidation was voted by the city 
of Arcadia and DeSoto County, Florida. 
The adoption of a modified council-mana- 
ger plan for Charleston County, South Caro- 
lina, paved the way for the consolidation of 
several quasi-municipal corporations serv- 
ing urban areas of the county. 

A considerable number of cities—among 
them Blytheville and Jonesboro, Arkansas; 
Junction City and Springfield, Oregon; and 
Stockton, California; reported the annexa- 
tion of contiguous territory, thus making suc- 
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cessful use of one of the devices by which 
urban areas may attain a greater degree of 
correspondence between social and econom- 
ic realities and local governmental structure. 

A most fertile field for improvements in 
intergovernmental relations lies in the de- 
velopment of a sound and consistent alloca- 
tion of functions among the several types of 
governmental jurisdictions. Some slight 
progress is reported in this area: Missouri 
took over from St. Louis the operation of city 
mental institutions—a field in which the 
state had long recognized its responsibility 
with respect to the remainder of the state. 
Buffalo and other Erie County, New York, 
municipalities transferred probation and 
public library services to the county govern- 
ment. The transfer of city-administered li- 
brary and museum services of benefit to the 
entire metropolitan area from the city of 
Milwaukee to Milwaukee County received 
consideration, and this transfer was favored 
by precedents of similar action in other fields 
in Milwaukee County. 

A further encouraging sign is the atten- 
tion given to intergovernmental cooperation, 
particularly with regard to functions in 
which there has traditionally been some 
tendency for two or more jurisdictions to 
maintain services which are largely parallel 
as well as in those where joint action is more 
traditional. The greatest number of new in- 
stances of such cooperation occurred in the 
field of public health and hospital operation, 
and many municipalities showed readiness 
and leadership in participating in county or 
regional planning commissions. The prob- 
lems incident to refuse and sewage disposal 
have led a number of cities either to contract 
for the use of another city’s disposal plant or 
to form agreements with neighboring juris- 
dictions for the construction and operation of 
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disposal facilities; an added stimulus to joint 
action in this area has been the attention 
recently given by several state legislatures to 
stream pollution. 
There were some interesting examples ol 
intergovernmental cooperation in the con- 
duct of administrative services. Jefferson } 
County, Alabama (Birmingham), has ¢s- 
tablished county-collected, locally-shared 
taxes on gasoline, tobacco, and beer, partly 
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to reduce evasion of these excises by pur- 
chases outside the taxing jurisdictions. In 
Pennsylvania, where many jurisdictions 
have recently adopted local income taxes, 
the city of Erie has undertaken the collection 
of such taxes for several neighboring bor- 
oughs and townships. Amarillo, Texas, has 
consolidated its tax assessment and collec- 
tion functions with those of the Amarillo 
Independent School District. Intermunici- 
pal cooperation in personnel administration 
has been undertaken in the Los Angeles 
metropolitan area; the cities of Inglewood, 
Culver City, and Gardena, California, are 
planning to employ a single personnel offi- 
cer to serve all three jurisdictions. 

City planning activity during the year was 
characterized by two developments of espe- 
cial significance. First, there appeared to be 
increasing acceptance among city officials 
and city residents of the idea that the neces- 
sary and proper scope of planning activity 
goes beyond the traditional concern with 
public works to include consideration of the 
prospective development of the city, the 
desirable goals towards which municipal 
progress should be directed, and all aspects 
of community preferences and needs. The 
emergence of this trend is borne out by the 
increasing variety of subjects of municipal 
import with which planning agencies were 
reportedly concerning themselves during the 
year and in the growing recognition of the 
entire urban area as the appropriate unit 
for planning activity. Second, the longest list 
of administrative changes reported by cities 
was that which included the establishment 
or reorganization of city planning agencies. 

An outstanding index of progress in 
municipal administration is furnished by 
the adoption of the manager plan in 77 
municipalities and four counties. This total 
represents the greatest number of adoptions 
in any year in the history of the council- 
manager plan, and testifies to the continued 
rapid growth in manager government which 
has been noted in the last few years. 

Another indication of the trend towards 
better and more responsive administrative 
management is seen in the cities which car- 
ried out major reorganizations of their gov- 
ernments following the adoption of the 
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council-manager plan. For example, in 
Madison, Wisconsin, a complete reorganiza- 
tion was effected; several independent 
boards and commissions were abolished, and 
most city activities were assigned to six de- 
partments under the supervision of the city 
manager. Richmond, Virginia, has estab- 
lished a personnel office, a budget bureau, a 
smoke control agency, and a reorganized 
utilities administration. 

The trend toward the consolidation of 
municipal public works functions into a 
single department continued. Such depart- 
ments have been created or made opera- 
tional during the last year in Newport News, 
Virginia; Fargo, North Dakota; Great Falls, 
Montana; San Leandro, California; Thom- 
asville, North Carolina, and Marinette and 
Monroe, Wisconsin. Green Bay, Wisconsin, 
has placed its street department under the 
supervision of the city engineer, as an ap- 
parent step in the same direction. 

This tendency towards consolidation of 
related activities has been even more pro- 
nounced in the field of financial administra- 
tion. Finance departments, bringing to- 
gether many or all aspects of financial oper- 
ations, have been created in Pensacola, 
Florida; Fargo, North Dakota; Alpena, 
Michigan; and Lodi, California; in other 
cities a city comptroller has been appointed 
to perform many of the duties normally as- 
signed to such a department. 

In several municipalities the position of 
assessor has been made full time while other 
communities have also made this position 
appointive. Some 10 cities reported the ap- 
pointment of a purchasing agent for the first 
time. 

Central personnel systems were set up in 
Dayton, Ohio; Colorado Springs, Colorado; 
Abilene and Sherman, Texas; Long Beach 
and San Jose, California; and Richmond, 
Norfolk, and Arlington County, Virginia. 
In Fargo, North Dakota, a budget and per- 
sonnel officer has been appointed, while in 
Fullerton, California, the personnel officer 
also serves as City treasurer. 

It is also encouraging to observe that 
positions for assistants to the manager were 
approved in Keene, New Hampshire; El 
Dorado, Kansas; Lansdowne, Pennsylvania; 
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University City, Missouri; Raleigh, North 
Carolina; and Redwood City, California. In 
several of these cities the position apparently 
is regarded primarily as a device for training 
potential municipal administrators. 

The record of municipal progress for 1948 
is replete with examples of the introduction 
of improved procedures in the conduct of 
city affairs. These innovations included an 
increasing use of larger and more effective 
equipment in public works operations, im- 
proved methods in snow removal, simplified 
payrolling operations, and general revisions 
of administrative procedures. The need for 
continued alertness to improved methods, 
as well as the desirability of recognizing and 
promoting citizen interest in and under- 
standing of municipal affairs, were recog- 
nized in diverse ways. 

In summary, it may be said that during 
the year many cities progressed in the direc- 
tion of higher service levels and improved 
administrative organization. Data are not 
yet available to indicate the aggregate of the 
increase in municipal expenditures on a na- 
tionwide basis which are attributable to in- 
creased salaries, higher material and supply 
costs, higher equipment costs, and improved 
services. Similarly, it is too early to total the 
productiveness of all the sources of revenue 
which were tapped during the year by mu- 
nicipal governments, or to place the differ- 
ent sources of municipal revenues in their 
actual relation one to the other. 

An inescapable problem of 1948 was that 
of finding money to finance what seemed to 
be urgent and necessary expenditures. In 
meeting this need state legislatures which 
met in 1948 showed a disposition, at least, to 
sympathize with the problems of cities, and 
the cities themselves showed considerable 
energy in helping themselves. The actions 
of both levels of government, however, pro- 
duced as a principal result no more than a 
present means of meeting anticipated ex- 
penditures. In the field of taxation, for 
example, many such actions failed to im- 
prove the basic situation of cities as related 
to possible future demands, such as those 


which might result, for example, from a sub- 
stantial jump in assistance case loads. 

The actions of cities in providing funds 
from available sources were characterized 
most strikingly by the adoption of new taxes. 
Many cities had already reached the per- 
missible ceiling on property levies either as 
imposed by statute or by public acceptance, 
and other cities, even where the opportu- 
nity for property tax rate increases was 
available, seemed to show some preference 
for increasing property tax revenues only as 
valuations were increased. 

Along with the search for and utilization 
of more funds, cities sold more securities in 
1948 than in any previous single year, both 
in terms of new and refunding issues which 
totaled almost $3,000,000,000 and in terms 
of new issues alone which amounted to 
nearly $2,800,000,000. 

A successful attack on the problem of pro- 
viding suitable revenue structures for cities 
will require a unified approach, with con- 
sideration of all revenue sources available to 
all levels of governments, the respective 
needs of local jurisdictions, states, and the 
federal government, and the requirements 
of effective tax administration. Revenue 
problems of cities, however, are such only in 
relation to the present and probable future 
service requirements of those same jurisdic- 
tions and in relation to the effectiveness 
with which services are provided, both with- 
in a particular municipal government and 
in the integrated economic and social area 
of which it is a part. 

The story of municipal governmental ac- 
tivity for 1948 would be incomplete without 
mention of the “national program for Ameri- 
can municipalities” adopted by the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association in December, 
1948. These municipal policy statements, 
reflecting the views of a federation of 42 state 
leagues of municipalities with more than 
9,000 member cities, set forth the principal 
municipal goals, and may be expected to 
form an important rallying point for cities 
throughout the country in overcoming the 
barriers to municipal progress which, indi- 
vidually, they are unable to remove. 
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Modernizing a Bus Franchise 


By GEORGE E. BEAN* 
City Manager, Pontiac, Michigan 


A brief review of the difficulties encountered in securing a franchise under 
which exact and effective municipal regulation would be assured. 


ONTIAC, Michigan, recently  at- 
tempted to obtain modern and ad- 
ministrable provisions in a new bus 

franchise. The procedure followed by the 
city falls logically into three parts: first, the 
conditions which created the necessity for a 
new agreement and the elimination of the 
existing franchise; second, the process of 
arriving at the new provisions in the new 
agreement; and third, the degree to which 
the provisions of the new agreement satisfy 
the needs of the city. 

The franchise held by the National City 
Lines at the end of the war had been 
adopted under emergency conditions in 
1941 by vote of the people. Bus service by a 
local company had failed in 1941 to a point 
where a condition of emergency existed 
and the National City Lines offered to take 
over the Pontiac operation on a five-cent 
fare for a period of 10 years. The Pontiac 
City Lines Company was created as a sub- 
sidiary of the National City and given a 
franchise which was hastily drawn and 
placed before the people in order to over- 
come the emergency conditions. Unfortu- 
nately the country-wide policy of the Na- 
tional City Lines concerning the five-cent 
fare was voted into the Pontiac franchise 
with no provision for change. 

The city of Pontiac is difficult for bus 
operation because of the extensive unpopu- 

* Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bean, who has been city 
manager of Pontiac for the past four years, was city 
manager of Escanaba, Michigan, from 1936 to 1945, 
and senior civil engineer in the office of the city en- 
gineer of Milwaukee from 1927 to 1936. Henry F. 
Goodnow, who was administrative assistant to Mr. 
Bean and handled much of the research work in con- 


nection with the franchise negotiations, is now city 
manager of Keene, New Hampshire. 


lated areas, the industrial nature of the 
community with its sharp peak loads and 
low sustaining loads, the poor condition of 
its arterial streets due to a long history of 
tax limitation, and its many unpaved 
streets. In order to make it possible to oper- 
ate with a five-cent fare under these condi- 
tions, provision was made in the franchise 
for the city to maintain the bus stops includ- 
ing painting of the pavements and the 
purchase and erection of bus stop signs. The 
bus company paid only $10 per bus per 
year for the franchise; this amounted to ap- 
proximately $400 per year. Obviously, with 
the many miles of bus line to maintain, this 
amount of money did not even pay for the 
proper maintenance of bus stops. Therefore 
the city through its street maintenance fund 
was subsidizing the bus rider under the five- 
cent fare collected by the bus company. 

The financial condition of the bus com- 
pany steadily deteriorated after the war be- 
cause of increasing costs of operation and the 
continued inability of the city to make 
proper repairs on the arterial streets. One 
other added factor concerned the legitimate 
claims of the bus drivers for higher wages in 
view of higher cost of living. In addition 
many isolated sections of the city were com- 
pletely without service or had inadequate 
bus service. The people thus neglected were 
constantly and legitimately requesting the 
city commission by petition and otherwise to 
improve the bus service. 

On the other hand, the bus company with 
its traditional five-cent fare which could not 
be changed without the vote of the people 
was constantly limiting the existing service 
in an attempt to overcome the operating 
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deficit. Each limitation made less revenue 
and greater complaint until a downward 
spiral was created. This condition grew 
worse until the bus company notified the 
city that unless some changes were made 
they would be forced to discontinue service. 

Soon after the end of the war the city 
commission realized that a new agreement 
would be advantageous to the people of 
Pontiac and authorized a transportation 
survey in order to determine the bus needs 
of the community. This transportation 
survey was completed by Merrill B. Knox & 
Associates of Chicago. The object of this 
survey was to determine the legitimacy of 
the requests of people in outlying areas for 
additional service and to determine if pos- 
sible the best basis for giving the highest type 
of service that could be expected under 
operating conditions outlined above. 

It was hoped that with this survey the 
city could arrive at a good agreement with 
the bus company to give the kind and 
amount of service the city could reasonably 
expect. This report was submitted to the 
city commission on November 21, 1947, and 
gave recommended routes for the entire 
city with frequency of scheduling adequate- 
ly to serve the community. It also gave the 
expected bus miles of travel in order to give 
this service. It gave no indication, however, 
of the actual cost of operation of the buses, 
nor any economic basis for a rate structure. 
These factors were beyond the scope of the 
report. 

Some time prior to the completion of the 
report, several meetings were held between 
the city commission and representatives of 
the bus company to discuss the basis for a 
new franchise which would permit a higher 
fare and better service. The bus company 
submitted a proposal for a higher fare and 
the city agreed to the higher fare but re- 
quested an addition to the proposed fare 
with the understanding that the city would 
get sufficient revenue from a share of the new 
fare to justify a complete job of maintaining 
all of the bus streets. This counter proposal 
was unsatisfactory to the bus company 
which was opposed to the principle of col- 
lecting money through the utility to perform 
city service on the bus routes. 
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After many conferences and considerable 
correspondence, several basic questions re- 
mained to be resolved. One was the legal 
question whether the franchise could be 
broken by mutual agreement without the 
vote of the people. Another was the wisdom 
of submitting to the people a franchise which 
would increase the fare in view of Pontiac’s 
negative past history on requests for higher 
taxes. Representatives of both parties to the 
agreement thought that the people would 
not vote a higher rate of fare while the bus 
service was poor, and on the other hand the 
bus company maintained that the service 
could not be improved until the higher fare 
was granted so that new money could be 
attracted to buy new buses. 

Faced with another imminent breakdown 
of bus service, the city commission requested 
an opinion from the city attorney as to its 
powers in ignoring the existing franchise and 
entering into a new operating agreement 
with the bus company without a vote of the 
people. The city attorney ruled that the city 
commission had sufficient power if in its 
judgment an emergency existed or was in 
immediate prospect. Another basic question 
related to adequate power to enforce the 
terms of the agreement. In the existing 
franchise enforcement procedure was very 
weak. This was a source of constant irrita- 
tion to the people and to the city adminis- 
tration. The situation demanded a penalty 
clause which would be adequate to control 
the relations in the event the bus company 
failed to live up to agreed standards. 

Other questions were: How to obtain ade- 
quate financial reporting by the bus com- 
pany to the city as a basis for determining 
a fair rate structure and a fair purchase 
price; and how much money the city should 
receive and the method of payment. 

There was rather early agreement on 
some of these basic questions as well as on 
many of the routine contractual provisions 
of the new agreement. Through the confer- 
ence process the basis of the first rate struc- 
ture and the standards of service were 
quickly agreed to. The major difference of 
opinion in the negotiations concerned: first, 
the amount of money to be given to the city 
for the franchise and methods of payment; 
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and, second, the penalty clause for failure on 
the part of the company to live up to the 
standards of service adopted. 

The first proposal by the city in early 
negotiations would have given the city ap- 
proximately 10 per cent of gross passenger 
revenue. The city justified this claim by an 
analysis of the costs of the special service on 
the bus lines, for maintenance of streets, for 
snow removal and sanding of streets, and 
maintenance of bus stops. The bus company 
objected on two grounds: first, that the 
amount of money requested by the city was 
excessive to pay a fair share of maintenance, 
and second, that the tax was unacceptable 
because a precedent would be established 
on an unsatisfactory method of payment. 

On the second point of major disagree- 
ment the city proposed that in the event that 
the bus company did not live up to stand- 
ards of service agreed upon, the city upon 
proper notice would reserve the right to take 
over the property and operate it, and the 
procedure for so doing was to be set up as 
part of the agreement. This included opera- 
tion by the city without going to a vote of the 
people for new authority; a new franchise 
would be submitted to the people later. 

The company strenuously objected to this 
form of penalty as being illegal and that the 
penalty itself was too severe. The city then 
requested the company to make a counter 
proposal as to the clause to be included 
which would assure good service without un- 
necessary legal procedure. This the com- 
pany failed to provide. 

Eventually a performance bond of 
$10,000 was proposed by the city and ac- 
cepted by the company. This permits the 
city to take all or any part of the bond for 
failure of the company to live up to the terms 
of the contract. The company has the right 
to go to the courts, but only on the basis of 
fact as to compliance or noncompliance. It 
does not have the right to question the valid- 
ity of the city commission’s action in forcing 
by resolution forfeiture of the bond. The re- 
action of the press against the city’s pro- 
posal to exercise a penalty by city operation 
was firmly expressed both in news and edi- 
torially This teaction had a tendency to 
weaken the bargaining position of the city. 
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The final solution of the above problems 
may be summarized as follows: The city in- 
sisted that in the new agreement provision 
be made for a careful check on the amount of 
money invested for operation of the bus 
system. This was to be used in two ways: 
first, to determine the price by which the 
city at a later date may wish to purchase the 
operation in accordance with the city char- 
ter; and second, to determine the basis for a 
fair rate structure. This and a further pro- 
vision for complete financial reporting to the 
city was written into the operating permit. 

The city finally obtained a partially satis- 
factory penalty clause. The rates were in- 
creased from a flat five-cent fare to three for 
25 cents on ticket purchases and 10 cents on 
single fare. The city eventually obtained ap- 
proximately 2} per cent of the gross receipts 
with a provision that the bus company main- 
tain all signs, including the necessary paint- 
ing on the streets. This provides about 
$14,000 annually in cash and relieves the 
city of sign maintenance. The city reserves 
the right to review and change the rate at 
any time conditions warrant. 

The city also reserves the right in the 
agreement to change the existing routes and 
schedules, and by resolution the city com- 
mission can direct new routes and schedules, 
but with the provision that any extension of 
routes made by the city is subject to 60-day 
trial and unless the route pays the equiva- 
lent of four passengers per mile it may be 
discontinued for a period of one year at 
which time the city reserves the right to or- 
der another trial. 

The final agreement is considered satis- 
factory by the city for existing conditions. 
It is expected that it will eventually be 
placed before the people for a vote as a 
franchise, but it is now being operated as a 
permit on a year-to-year basis. 

The work on the franchise was done by 
the administrative assistant and the city at- 
torney. Both were greatly aided by the ma- 
terial furnished through the Management 
Information Service of the International City 
Managers’ Association. All negotiations 
were carried out in a preliminary way by 
the city manager, but in the final agree- 
ment the full city commission participated. 
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Council Action on the Annual 
Municipal Budget 


O OBTAIN information on certain as- 

pects of council action on the annual 
budget, the International City Managers’ 
Association recently sent an inquiry to 
selected cities in various population groups. 
Replies received from the city managers 
or budget officers of 10 cities are summa- 
rized in this article. These cities together 
with their city managers and populations 
are: Warren C. Hyde, Albert Lea, Minne- 
sota, 12,200; LeRoy F. Harlow, Fargo, 
North Dakota, 32,580; L. P. Cookingham, 
Kansas City, Missouri, 399,178; O. P. Hart, 
Miami, Florida, 172,172; George C. Shan- 
non, Oxnard, California, 18,979; George E. 
Bean, Pontiac, Michigan, 65,945; Lyman 
S. Moore, Portland, Maine, 73,643; Fred D. 
Farnsworth, Rockland, Maine, 8,899; Fred 
A. Rhodes, San Diego, California, 362,658; 
G. O. Summers, Waxahachie, Texas, 8,655. 


1. What is your policy on handling requests 
From individual citizens or from citizen groups? 

Special interest groups often request the 
inclusion or omission of certain items in the 
budget. In Kansas City and San Diego the 
manager’s office whenever possible advises 
citizens whether or not their requests can be 
granted. If the item requested is already in 
the budget the citizen is so informed. If the 
item has been considered and rejected the 
citizen is informed of the reasons. If the 
item is one on which no decision has been 
reached the citizen or group is told that 
their suggestion is under consideration or 
that the citizen should appear at the public 
hearing. The managers of several other 
cities inform interested citizen groups that 
it is not the policy of the manager to hear 
groups prior to the public hearing. The 
managers of Oxnard and Rockland have not 


received any requests from citizens. The 
manager of Waxahachie tells citizen groups 
in response to such requests that he will take 
up the matter with the council and report 
back to them. 


2. How do you handle proposals which the 
mayor or a member of the council insists upon be- 
ing placed in the budget before it is presented to the 
council? 


In Kansas City such proposals are includ- 
ed in the budget if the item is justified and 
funds are available; if not, the proposal is 
omitted but mentioned in the budget mes- 
sage. In Fargo and Waxahachie such pro- 
posals are “‘submitted”’ by the manager at a 
council meeting, before he prepares the 
budget estimates, so that the council can de- 
cide what should be done. In Miami such 
items are submitted in the budget message. 
In Pontiac the manager asks the councilman 
to present his request for consideration of 
the council at a regular informal meeting. 
In Oxnard the members of the council make 
suggestions or give instructions to the man- 
ager only as a whole body and not as in- 
dividuals. In Albert Lea the manager men- 
tions special requests in the budget message 
and states whether he approves them. 


3. Do you hold budget conferences with the 
council before the budget is submitted to council? 


The managers of six cities meet informally 
with the council once or twice within a 
couple of weeks before the budget is formally 
presented. These cities are Fargo, Pontiac, 
Portland, Rockland, Waxahachie, and Yon- 
kers. The manager of Pontiac usually holds 
one meeting with all department heads 
present for a quick review of their individual 
budgets as a means of informing the council 
before the budget is finally put together by 
the manager. Councilmen sometimes ask 
questions on details. The manager of this 
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city also discusses general policy on wages 
with the council before department heads 
prepare their estimates. In Yonkers the 
manager discusses budget items with the 
council about 10 days prior to submitting it 
to the council. 

The manager of Portland discusses finan- 
cial policies with the council before sub- 
mitting the budget. In Waxahachie budget 
progress is discussed at informal Monday 
luncheon meetings with the council. Then 
two special meetings are held to go over the 
entire budget before it is finally compiled. 
In Kansas City the manager usually confers 
with the council finance committee on mat- 
ters of policy before he submits the budget to 
the council. In Fargo the manager has one 
or two meetings with the council at which 
time he submits a list of.all major proposals 
and special interest group requests beyond 
the normal operating requirements. 

The first budget consultations between 
the manager and the council in several 
cities are held after the budget has been sub- 
mitted to the council. Among such cities are 
Albert Lea, Kansas City, Miami, Oxnard, 
and San Diego. In Kansas City the council, 
sitting as a committee of the whole, reviews 
the budget with the manager and depart- 
ment heads present. In all of these cities the 
budget is presented to the council several 
weeks in advance of the date of final adop- 
tion so as to allow sufficient time for full con- 
sideration by the council and also for public 
hearings. 


4. Please describe briefly the contents of the 
budget document presented to the council for use 
at public hearings. 


The complete budget document, includ- 
ing detailed departmental estimates for the 
budget year, is submitted to the council in 
Albert Lea, Fargo, Miami, Oxnard, Port- 
land, Rockland, Waxahachie, and Yonkers, 
while in Kansas City and San Diego the de- 
tailed departmental estimates are not in- 
cluded. The budget document in San Diego 
is before the council at the time of the public 
hearing, but the hearing technically is on 
the appropriation ordinance rather than on 
the budget document. In Waxahachie 200 


copies of the budget are distributed to busi- 
nessmen prior to the hearing. 


5. In what form do you present work pro- 
grams and justifications to the council? 


In Kansas City and Miami the manager’s 
justifications of major items are set forth in 
the budget message consisting of 20 and 40 
pages, respectively. In the Portland budget 
a one-page budget message is followed by a 
four-page summary outlining the assump- 
tions on which the budget is based. Next is a 
15-page explanation of reasons for increases 
or decreases in expenditure for each activ- 
ity. 

Explanations of items and work programs 
for each activity also are presented as part 
of the budget of Albert Lea, Fargo, and 
Oxnard, while in Rockland such _infor- 
mation is presented at informal council 
meetings on the budget prior to the final 
submission of the budget. In Waxahachie 
budget items are justified orally at council 
meetings, by plans and specifications sub- 
mitted by the manager, and by field trips 
arranged for councilmen. In Pontiac each 
councilman receives a written statement of 
any major changes in policy or expendi- 
tures. 

Great emphasis is placed on work pro- 
grams and specifications in San Diego where 
specially prepared written summaries for 
each major activity are presented to the 
council at budget conferences. These sum- 
maries explain and analyze budget requests 
for each department. For example a two- 
page statement on the fire department was 
based on a work program prepared by the 
fire chief for the city manager. Detailed files 
of supporting data on each departmental 
budget are taken to council meetings on the 
budget by the manager and budget officer 
to be available for answering questions. 


6. In presenting the budget document to the 
council do you show departmental requests as well 
as the manager’s recommendations? 

The budgets of Kansas City, Oxnard, 
Portland, Pontiac, San Diego, and Rock- 
land show only the manager’s recommenda- 
tions. In Kansas City, however, the budget 
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message discusses major reductions in de- 
partmental requests and in Miami the 
budget message makes comparisons where 
wide differences exist. In San Diego only the 
budget requests of agencies not under the 
manager’s jurisdiction are submitted to the 
council, but the manager makes oral com- 
ments to the council during ‘budget confer- 
ences on the estimates of independent agen- 
cies. Practice in these cities is based on the 
idea that the final estimates given to the 
council represent an agreement between 
the department heads and the manager. 

In Fargo the manager includes depart- 
mental requests in the budget submitted to 
the council for the purpose of indicating to 
the council the relationship between the 
manager and department heads. In Waxa- 
hachie there seldom is any difference be- 
tween the departmental requests and the 
manager’s recommendations because the 
manager assists department heads in pre- 
paring their estimates. In Albert Lea the de- 
partmental request sheets are available if the 
council desires to see them. 


7. To what extent does the council ask the 
manager to call in department heads to explain or 
Justify particular sections of the budget? 


Common practice is summarized by one 
manager who wrote: ““The council usually 
has confidence in a manager’s recommenda- 
tions and does not desire to hear from the 
department heads.” Whether or not depart- 
ment heads attend budget conferences gen- 
erally is left to the manager. Occasionally 
the manager may bring in a department 
head if he feels it is desirable in connection 
with explaining certain budget items or in 
situations where the intimate knowledge of 
the department head is desirable. This is the 
case in Albert Lea, Miami, San Diego, and 
Yonkers. 

In Kansas City the manager has a budget 
“review” meeting with the council and de- 
partment heads at which time the manager 
asks department heads who feel “‘agrieved” 
to tell their story. In Fargo the council heard 
two department heads explain items of their 
budget that the council considered reducing 
below the figure recommended by the man- 
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ager. The councils in Pontiac, Portland, and 
Oxnard never ask the manager to call in 
department heads and only on rare occa- 
sions in Albert Lea. The council in Rock- 
land expects the manager to know all the 
pertinent facts regarding budget items. 


8. What steps does the city take to bring the 
budget hearing to the attention of the people? How 
many usually attend? 


In most cities “‘very few” people attend 
the public hearings, usually only representa- 
tives of the chamber of commerce, taxpayer 
groups, and other agencies. This is the case 
in Fargo, Pontiac, San Diego, and Rockland 
where the attendance ranges from less than 
a dozen to 20. Kansas City generally has 
about six citizens at budget hearings but 
last year 50 people interested in health and 
recreation programs attended and induced 
the council to restore certain items and in- 
crease taxes. In Waxahachie members of the 
city council and a few friends of the council 
telephoned at least 200 people on the day of 
the hearing and about 40 attended. 

Miami and Albert Lea announce the 
hearing in newspapers and over the radio; 
Yonkers uses the local press and had 300 at 
the hearing last year; and Portland dis- 
tributed copies of the budget to interested 
civic groups and individuals with the result 
that 125 attended in 1947 as compared with 
six in 1946. In San Diego all of the council’s 
budget conferences held prior to the formal 
public hearings are attended by newspaper 
reporters and are thoroughly covered in the 
daily papers. The two budget hearings held 
during the week prior to passage of the ap- 
propriation ordinance are announced on 
several occasions in the press but in the 
past seven years few persons have attended 
the hearings. 


9. Are abbreviated copies of the budget avail- 
able to the public when they attend the hearings. 


Abbreviated copies of the budget are 
made available to the citizens who attend 
the public hearings in Kansas City, Pontiac, 
and Yonkers, while full copies of the com- 
plete budget are made available in Portland, 
Oxnard, Rockland, and Waxahachie. Por't- 
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land, however, plans to make abbreviated 
copies available this year. In San Diego 
copies of the revenue and expenditure sum- 
maries are given to those who attend the 
hearing. 


10. How does the council make appropria- 
tions and what is the practice regarding transfers? 


In most cities the council appropriates to 
departments by totals only. This is the case 
in Albert Lea, Fargo, Kansas City, Port- 
land, and Rockland. In Miami the detailed 
budget is attached as an exhibit and includ- 
ed by reference. In San Diego the appropri- 
ation ordinance establishes three control ac- 
counts for each department: salaries and 
wages, maintenance and support, and out- 
lay. The San Diego ordinance incorporates 
the details of the budget document by refer- 
ence, but the detailed accounts are only for 
the guidance of the auditor-comptroller in 
establishing his accounting ledger, and do 
not limit the administrative authority of the 
manager to make transfers between items 
without council action. Yonkers is the only 
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city reporting a line-by-line appropriation 
ordinance which requires council action to 
change. 

In most cities the manager has authority 
to make transfers between accounts within 
the same department but the council must 
approve transfers between departments or 
between major appropriation items. The de- 
tailed budget generally is not a part of the 
ordinance and does not become a line ap- 
propriation which cannot be changed ex- 
cept by council action. Only in Yonkers 
and Miami is the line-by-line system used 
but of course the council can make trans- 
fers. 

In San Diego transfers between the three 
breakdowns (salaries and wages, mainte- 
nance and support, and outlay) may be au- 
thorized by the council on recommendation 
of the manager, except that the charter pro- 
hibits the transfer of funds appropriated for 
salaries and wages to any other purpose. 
This restriction, however, does not bar 
transfers from the salary account of one de- 
partment to that of another. 


Municipal Public Relations 





A Broad Program 


How can we instill in our citizens the need 
for constructive assistance and active par- 
ticipation in local affairs? Seeking a solution 
to this problem in Norfolk, Virginia, City 
Manager C. A. Harrell has inaugurated a 
broad public relations program designed to 
break down the artificial barrier between 
the citizen and the city government. This 
program includes an attractive annual re- 
port, a weekly radio program, special leaflets 
enclosed with tax bills, frequent talks by city 
officials before civic groups (lists of city em- 
ployees qualified to make public speeches 
have been furnished the program chairmen 
of all civic organizations), occasional broad- 
casting of council meetings over a local radio 
station, and a regular weekly newspaper 
column “Let’s Talk It Over.” 


In addition, the city has just completed the 
filming of a half-hour motion picture of mu- 
nicipal activities. The city manager’s office 
also contributes human interest stories once 
a week to Transit Topics, 50,000 copies of 
which are distributed every week by the 
local transit company. 

The newspaper column, ‘‘Let’s Talk It 
Over,” answers questions pertaining to the 
city government. These questions may have 
been raised by citizens calling or writing the 
city manager’s office or the newspaper. An 
indignant citizen, for example, called on the 
manager’s office and expounded at length 
on the “unfairness” of having policemen 
issue tickets to pedestrians who ignore the 
traffic signals. The “‘Let’s Talk It Over” sec- 
tion answered this question in a column 
length article. When this section started it 
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was outlined as “‘an attempt on our part to 
keep you in closer touch with what is going 
on. You ask us the questions and we answer 
them. That’s all there is to it.”” The pro- 
cedure to be followed was outlined as 
follows: 

1. Letters containing questions to be 
discussed in this column should be addressed 
to “Let’s Talk It Over,” care of the Virginia- 
Pilot. This is done so that we can keep these 
letters separate from the regular office cor- 
respondence. 

2. Letters must be signed. If you don’t 
want to have your name published, just say 
so and we’ll answer the question anyway, 
withholding your name. Otherwise, your 
name will be published. 

3. Each letter must contain only one 
question. 

4. Only questions pertaining to the city 
government will be answered. One other 
thing: When you ask us a question, we’ll 
simply give you the facts of the case. There 
are bound to be times when we will disagree 
with some of your comments, but just the 
same, our answers will be based on the facts 
as we see them. As time goes on, and a good 
many letters pile up, it may be a little while 
before we get around to individual ques- 
tions. But sooner or later each question will 
be answered. 

The city has also instituted a series of talks 
before high school civics classes in which an 
attempt is made to set forth the basic func- 
tions of the local government. Following 
these lectures the students are brought in a 
body to the city hall where they are led on a 
tour of the various city departments in order 
that they may see for themselves the govern- 
ment at work. 

An elaborate program is being arranged 
this spring for high school elections to mu- 
nicipal offices. The city government worked 
up the idea and interested the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in becoming a joint 
sponsor of the project. Since the program 
will be limited to seniors, the elections will 
be conducted annually. Student council- 
men, after assuming their city offices, will be 
flown to Washington where they will be met 
by high government officials. 

Twenty-five citizens are given a special 
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invitation to attend council meetings each 
week. The invitations are by postal card and 
are signed by the mayor. Names are selected 
at random from the telephone directory. 

From time to time exhibits are placed on 
the first floor of city hall. The most recent 
exhibit was staged by the planning commis- 
sion and demonstrated, by photographs and 
drawings, the principles of good city plan- 
ning. The exhibit aroused considerable 
interest and remained on display during 
December. 

A municipal open house is tentatively 
planned for next fall at the city auditorium. 

The various public relations activities are 
handled by an administrative assistant to the 
city manager. 


Newsletter to Every Home 


Sylvan Lake, Michigan (Leroy Trafton, 
city manager), which has a population of 
1,046, is issuing a monthly newsletter con- 
sisting of two mimeographed pages which 
is mailed to every home in the city. The 
8} X 11-inch sheets are folded twice, stapled 
once, and run through the addressograph 
machine and a two-cent stamp attached. 
Entitled City Hall Newsletter, the masthead 
carries the names of the mayor and council- 
men and city manager. The January issue 
invited citizens to attend a public hearing on 
two proposed amendments to the zoning 
ordinance and presented a brief analysis of 
the problems involved. Other items an- 
nounced the deadline for the payment of 
taxes without penalty, the need for keeping 
cars off the streets after a snowfall, activi- 
ties at the skating rink, and dances for teen- 
agers. 

Sherman, Texas (17,156), where Garland 
P. Franks is city manager, also has just 
started a two-page mimeographed Sherman 
Municipal News Letter, the front page carry- 
ing a picture of the city hall and a subhead 
reading ‘“‘monthly report from your city 
government at work.” 


Weekly News Releases 


In San Leandro, California, City Man- 
ager Wesley McClure prepares weekly news 
releases for local and metropolitan news- 
papers. But these releases, plus certain addi- 
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tional data of interest only to the city coun- 
cil, are sent to the councilmen before copies 
are handed to the press. This plan, accord- 
ing to the manager, has been favorably re- 
ceived by the press and helps to keep the 
councilmen’s attention focused on the larger 
city problems. A recent four-page news re- 
lease discussed such items as the delivery of 
new street name signs, installation of traffic 
signals, changes from diagonal to parallel 
parking on a certain street, announcement 
that the city has subscribed to the manage- 
ment information service of the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association, that cer- 
tain traffic officers had been designated to 
attend the traffic school at the University of 
California, that firemen had participated in 
the development of a new fire prevention 
ordinance, and that new police radios were 
being installed. 


Assessors Sell Services 


In Des Moines, Iowa, the city assessor has 
published a little booklet entitled Taxes at 
Work which presents in question-and-answer 
style information to give citizens a better un- 
derstanding of how their tax bill is deter- 
mined and what they get for their tax 
money. A copy of the booklet was sent 
to every taxpayer in the city. The county 
assessor of Sedgwick County (Wichita), 
Kansas, has improved public relations 
through a series of 12 large advertisements 
in local newspapers, the entire cost of which 
was paid by local business firms. The ads 
were followed up with a six-session evening 
school to train deputy assessors in salesman- 
ship and human relations. 


Tax Leaflets 


Madison, Wisconsin, recently issued an 
eight-page folder, entitled A Message to 
Madison Citizens, supplying tax information 
and reviewing accomplishments in 1948. A 
chart showing the distribution of the tax 
dollar reveals that the city received only 
27.4 cents of the tax dollar with the remain- 
der going to the board of education, county, 
sewerage district, vocational school, library 
board, and state. Two pages are devoted to 
estimated revenues and expenditures for 
1949 and three pages to a message from 
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City Manager Leonard G. Howell reviewing 
and commenting on the tax rate, local debt, 
and accomplishments. 

McAllen, Texas (William L. Schupp, 
city manager), has issued a mimeographed 
eight-page folder entitled Facts About the 
City of McAllen That You Should Know. It con- 
tains seven charts and only eight lines of text 
matter. The charts show the trend in tax 
rates and assessed valuations since 1939, 
where the revenue dollar comes from, how 
the city tax dollar is spent, the distribution of 
the tax dollar among the several municipal 
activities, the trend in fire losses as com- 
pared with insurance premiums, and the 
trend in building permits. 

Among other cities that have recently is- 
sued special leaflets are Denver, Colorado; 
Long Beach, California; and East Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. Denver enclosed with tax 
bills a single sheet showing on one side the 
trend in taxes since 1945 and on the other 
side a table showing how the tax dollar will 
be spent in 1949. City Manager Carl B. 
Wirsching of Long Beach has issued a four- 
page leaflet containing financial facts for 
1948-49 with two charts showing revenues 
and expenditures and the last page present- 
ing information on the average municipal 
tax bill, showing that the average home own- 
er pays only eight cents per day for munici- 
pal services. In East Grand Rapids, where 
L. Henry Gork is city manager, a two-page 
mimeographed letter addressed to ‘‘Fellow 
Citizens” briefly summarizes municipal 
operations for 1948, this letter being sent out 
over the names of the mayor and council- 
men. 

Milwaukee recently distributed with 
water bills a two-color printed card adver- 
tising the city’s radio program. 


Recent Annual Reports 


Five cities have issued annual reports dur- 
ing the past month. Rhinelander, Wiscon- 
sin, was perhaps the first city to issue a re- 
port for the year 1948. It is a 12-page mimeo- 
graphed report which contains much infor- 
mation on trends over a period of years. The 
Port Huron, Michigan, report, entitled 
Your City Government, has one page devoted 
to “Highlights of the Year” and a page list- 
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ing items under the heading of “Looking 
Ahead, or What’s Cookin’.”” The last 24 
pages are devoted to financial tables with 
no explanation as to what they mean. The 
report of Rumford, Maine, entitled Your 
Town Report, contains several unique fea- 
tures, such as the names of persons whose 
1947 taxes are delinquent and the amount. 
The 26-page mimeographed report of Fort 
Thomas, Kentucky, contains at the end of 
the document six pages of financial data and 
a directory of city officials. 

San Diego, California, has for several 
years issued attractive annual reports that 
have received wide publicity. The 1948 re- 
port, entitled Your City Grows—The San Diego 
Story, is unique, not only because it is printed 
in two colors, but also because more than 
one-half of the space is devoted to photo- 
graphs. Facts are stated in brief sentences 
and numerous bar charts show trends over a 
period of years, or comparisons with other 
cities. Operating cost, tax burden, and net 
debt are compared with other western cities 
over 100,000 and the last two pages show 
revenues and expenditures in amounts and 
percentages. Reverse plates used on every 
page emphasize important facts. 


The Public Servant’s Creed 


City Manager Bill N. Taylor of Tyler, 
Texas—with the assistance of the employees 
of his city, the Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search of the University of Texas, city hall 
reporters, and others—has prepared and 
published in an attractive form a creed for 
public service applicable to all levels of 
government. While designed chiefly for the 
use of the employees of the city of Tyler, 
City Manager Taylor believes it can be 
readily adapted for use in other cities. The 
creed follows: 

1. The public servant feels that public busi- 
ness is respectable, efficient and honorable; and 
that it is as essential as private business. 

2. The public servant realizes that loyalty is 
the foundation upon which the public service 
rests. He speaks well of and stands by the organ- 
ization whose wages support him. 

3. The public servant is governed by high 
ideals in his public and private activities in 
order that he may merit the respect and confi- 
dence of people with whom he works and the 
public which he serves. He is watchful to conduct 





himself both on duty and off so as to reflect credit 
upon his organization. 

4. The public servant renders efficient service 
to the best of his ability, for efficiency begets pub- 
lic confidence and assures economical operation 
of municipal activities. 

5. The public servant is resourceful and con- 
siders it his duty to continually improve himself, 
to increase his output of work, and to expand the 
scope of his usefulness. 

6. The public servant has a thorough knowl- 
edge of his own job and possesses a profound re- 
spect for its importance. 

7. The public servant is tolerant of the opin- 
ions and conduct of others. He has a full recogni- 
tion of the rights and honest misunderstandings 
of the average citizen and of his fellow employees. 

8. The public servant believes that a dual 
responsibility exists between him and _ the 
municipal government. Since the city is respon- 
sible for the payment of adequate wages, fair 
labor relation policies and job security, an obli- 
gation rests upon him to render honest, efficient, 
and economical service in the performance of his 
duties. 

9. The public servant is courteous, pleasant, 
and tactful in his contacts with the public and 
fellow employees; for courtesy builds good will 
that money cannot purchase. 

10. The public servant recognizes that the 
chief function of government is to serve the best 





interests of all the people all of the time. 


In addition, each employee of the city of 
Tyler at the beginning of 1949 received an 
attractive card with a 1949 calendar printed 
on one side and on the reverse side a pledge 
reading as follows: 

As long as I am an employee of the city of 
Tyler, I pledge myself: to be courteous, pleasant, 
and tactful in all of my relations with the public; 
to conduct myself so as to reflect credit upon the | 
municipal government; to render the best pos- 
sible service in my particular job, to the end that | 
the efficiency of the entire organization will be 
increased. 


Telephone Courtesy 

In Richmond, Virginia, more than 600 
city employees are studying telephone cour- | 
tesy. The employees meet in the council 
chamber in small groups to see a movic on 
proper telephone usage and to participate in 
a discussion on the subject. Some employees 
are given an opportunity to hear actual re- 
cordings of their telephone voices. In 4 
memo to all department heads, City Man- ) 
ager Sherwood L. Reeder said “the tele- 
phone is one of our main meeting places 
with the public.” 
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eo News-of the Month 


Guide for Cities That Want To 
Get Home Rule 


T LEAST 646 cities in 16 states now 
have home-rule charters granting 
them broad powers of municipal self- 
government, according to a study, Home 
Rule for America’s Cities, just published by the 
American Municipal Association. Home 
rule may be provided either by legislative 
enactment or by amendment to the state 
constitution. Twenty-two states have made 
constitutional provision for home rule while 
six others—Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Missis- 
sippi, and North and South Carolina—have 
provided some degree of home rule by 
statute. 

Constitutional home rule has operated 
exceptionally well in California, Colorado, 
Oregon, and Texas. In these states the cities 
have been given the maximum amount of 
freedom. 

Michigan has 180 cities and towns with 
home-rule charters, more than any other 
state. Oregon has 107, Texas 99, Minne- 
sota 78, and California 57. Other states 
whose cities have home-rule charters include 
Arizona, Missouri, Nebraska, New York, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Utah, Washington, West 
Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Home rule is defined as ‘‘a relationship 
between cities and their states in which the 
cities enjoy fullest authority to determine or- 
ganization procedures, and powers of their 
own governments, and a maximum of free- 
dom from control by either the legislature 
or state administrative officers.” This in- 
cludes power of cities to change or amend 
their own charters. 

In states lacking home rule the practice 
of legislatures passing local laws is a burden 
on the legislature. During its 1947 session the 
Florida legislature approved 623 laws per- 
taining to purely local affairs while in the 
same year Alabama lawmakers adopted 369 
local laws. Maine’s legislature passed 11 
local laws in its 1945 and 1947 regular legis- 
lative sessions. 


Three major constitutional provisions are 
necessary for cities to have effective home 
rule: 


1. Protect cities against enactment of special or local 
laws. The enactment of laws which are not of 
statewide concern or which do not apply to all 
cities alike must be prohibited. Wisconsin’s and 
New York’s constitutions give cities this kind of 
protection. 

The report states that if it is necessary to per- 
mit the enactment of some local laws in order 
to provide greater flexibility in local government, 
no such law should take effect until approved by 
the city concerned. This provision is made in the 
constitutions of New York and Illinois. 

2. Grant cities authority to frame their owr. char- 
ters. This authority should be given in terms that 
enable cities to put new charters into effect with- 
out acticn of the state legislature. The grant of 
charter making power should also authorize cities 
to amend their existing charters as well as to 
frame new ones. 

3. Give cities powers broad enough for them to 
provide maximum services for their citizens. This may 
be accomplished by granting broad general pow- 
ers to municipalities on matters of local concern, 
or by enumerating municipal powers specifically. 
In case the latter action is taken, the courts should 
be instructed to interpret these powers broadly. 

Wisconsin found it desirable to give its cities 
broad grants of general power covering all their 
local affairs and government. In Colorado spe- 
cific power is conferred on the cities by the con- 
stitution, but the courts are given clear instruc- 
tions to interpret these powers broadly and not 
to construe them to deny other powers not ex- 
pressly granted to cities. 


As an alternative to the constitutional 
provisions set forth as essential to effective 
home rule for cities, the study suggests a 
system of local federalism. This would in- 
volve a declaration that the residual powers 
of government rest with the cities and that 
the state has only such powers as are dele- 
gated to it. Such an arrangement would 
place city and state relations on a basis com- 
parable to those of the states and national 
government. Under such a plan, according 
to the report, states should be empowered to 
handle situations which involve more than 
one unit of local government. 

Related issues that may facilitate the 
adoption and operation of self-government 
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also are cited in the report. One is that home 
rule should not be confined to large cities, 
but should be available to all having over 
5,000 population, at the very least. Constitu- 
tional mandates should be used to help re- 
duce conflicts between home-rule cities and 
states over division of tax source, control of 
local courts, and authority to regulate. 
Further, cities should be protected against 
burdens imposed by the state such as con- 
tributing to state expenses or to support 
state services. 


Dayton Adopts Income Tax 


AYTON, Ohio, last month adopted 

a local income tax of one-half of 
1 per cent which is expected to raise $2,- 
250,000 annually. The adoption of the tax 
was supported by local newspapers and 
business interests but was opposed by some 
labor unions. After considering other pos- 
sible sources of revenue, Mayor Louis W. 
Lohrey stated that the income tax seemed to 
offer the ‘fairest and most logical solution to 
the city’s financial situation.” The city need- 
ed an additional $1,687,500 for the last 
three quarters of 1949. Of this amount, 
$475,000 is needed merely to maintain such 
city services as fire and police protection, 
street lighting, refuse collection, health and 
welfare services, and other activities; nearly 
$100,000 is needed to make adjustments 
recommended in a new personnel program; 
$721,000 to improve and expand certain 
services; and $392,000 for urgent projects 
stalled because present costs exceed the 
funds voted by the people in 1945. 

The number of city employees and the 
population of the city have increased about 
22 per cent since 1940 but the city em- 
ployee payroll has doubled. The item for 
‘improved and expanded services” will pay 
for additional policemen and firemen, more 
street lighting, improved street name signs, 
a new traffic engineering division, a smoke 
abatement service, architectural service to 
prepare plans for major improvements, a 
central property control unit, expanded 
public health and recreation services, an in- 
service training and safety program for city 
employees, a public utility regulatory serv- 
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ice in the legal department, and carry-out 
garbage and trash service. “‘Urgent”’ items 
in the improvement program consist mainly 
of bridges, street paving, storm and sanitary 
sewers, playgrounds, two fire pumpers, and 
a fire drill tower. 

The income tax of one-half of 1 per cent 
is to be levied on the net profits of businesses 
and on salaries of individuals beginning 
April 1. The tax also applies to nonresidents 
who work in the city. It is estimated that 
one-third of the revenue from the tax will 
come from nonresidents. Individual salaries 
and wages will provide 73 per cent and the 
net profits of businesses about 27 per cent. 
The average industrial production worker 
in the city will pay about 33 cents a week as 
his share of the tax. 

Each taxpayer is required to file a return 
on or before March 31 each year. Employers 
are required to deduct the tax and make a 
return on or before the last day of each 
month and at the same time pay into the 
city treasury the amount of the tax deducted. 

Provision is made for a board of tax ap- 
peals appointed by the city commission. Re- 
ceipts from the tax go into the general fund 
to be used for current operating expenses 
and for permanent improvements as the city 
commission may determine. 

The tax does not apply to pension or re- 
tirement benefits; contributions received by 
charitable, religious, and educational or- 
ganizations; receipts from seasonal or casual 
entertainments, amusements, sports events, 
and health and welfare activities; personal 
earnings of persons under 16 years of age; 
earnings from casual or temporary employ- 
ment as in the case of students whose re- 
muneration does not exceed $125 a year: 
interest on federal obligations; and income 
tax paid in another city. 

Other Ohio cities that have adopted in- 
come taxes are Columbus, Springfield, To- 
ledo, and Youngstown, the voters in Colum- 
bus and Toledo having approved the income 
tax in referendums. The Dayton income tax. 
however, differs from the tax in the other 
four cities in the following respects: (1) In- 
dividual taxpayers are allowed to deduct 
“ordinary and necessary expenses paid or 
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incurred” in earning the income, such as for 
tools, special clothing, etc., to place an in- 
dividual on a more equitable basis with a 
corporation. (2) Provision is made for the 
fiscal-year taxpayer. (3) Contains a more 
complete definition of net profits. (4) Part- 
nerships are not taxed as entities but each 
partner pays on his distributive share de- 
pending upon whether he is a resident or 
nonresident of the city. (5) The manufac- 
turing-cost ratio is used instead of the wages- 
and-salaries ratio in determining the busi- 
ness allocation percentage. (6) Both corpo- 
rations and individuals whose income is not 
subject to withholding must make quarterly 
declarations or estimates. (7) Revenues from 
the tax are not definitely allocated but may 
be used for the city’s most urgent needs. 
(8) Credit is allowed for income tax paid in 
other cities. 


Cities Annex Outlying Areas 


OANOKE, Dallas, and 17 Oregon 
cities including Portland have re- 
cently completed annexations. Roanoke, 
Virginia, on January 1 completed the 
annexation of 12 square miles of territory 
and thus doubled the city’s area and added 
approximately 16,000 to the estimated 75,- 
000 population of the city. Included in the 
new territory are six schools and two fire 
stations and an assessed valuation estimated 
at $13,500,000. To compensate the county 
and to make permanent improvements 
within this area as required by law the city 
issued bonds of $1,100,000 of which $600,000 
are for acquisition costs of schools and fire 
equipment, and the remaining $500,000 is 
to be expended in the area along with a like 
sum estimated to accrue in taxes in the next 
two years. All tax revenue derived from this 
area is segregated for expenditure in the 
annexed section until such time as the 
equivalent of 12 per cent of the assessed 
values is expended. 

Dallas, Texas, has annexed the federal 
government’s temporary housing units— 
three of them—which have a population of 
10,500. These communities will be placed 
immediately on the city’s tax roll and the 
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federal government will pay the city about 
$50,000 a year in taxes. The city plan com- 
mission had urged annexation so that de- 
velopment around the projects could be con- 
trolled and so that the city could control 
developments in the area when the projects 
are demolished. In addition, the city an- 
nexed 200-foot strips on the opposite side of 
the streets bordering two of the projects. 

In 17 Oregon cities the voters in the city 
and in the area to be annexed approved an- 
nexation proposals in 1948. The number of 
separate areas annexed by each city is indi- 
cated if the total was more than one: Albany, 
Astoria, Clatskanie 2, Coos Bay 3, Eugene 4, 
John Day, Junction City, McMinnville 4, 
Myrtle Point, Newport, Oakridge 2, Port- 
land 4, Prineville, Roseburg 4, Salem 5, 
Springfield, and Willamina. The 40-acre 
area annexed to Springfield nearly doubled 
the assessed valuation of the city. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


HE administration is sponsoring a fed- 

eral-aid education bill (S.246) which 
would provide $300,000,000 a year to states 
for school operations plus $25,000,000 for 
physical and dental examinations of pu- 
pils. The administration seems to be only 
lukewarm, according to the American 
Municipal Association’s Washington News 
Letter, on the idea of federal grants or loans to 
spur school construction. The federal aid 
bill for libraries (S.130) which is scheduled 
to pass would allocate $40,000 per year for 
five years to each state “‘to aid in the demon- 
stration and development of public library 
service.” .. . The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration has scheduled meetings of builders, 
lenders, labor, and government at all levels 
in 77 of the larger cities in an effort to pro- 
mote private production of low-cost housing 
for sale and rent. ... Municipalities that 
want the Social Security Act extended on an 
optional basis to cover municipal employees 
were well represented at hearings early in 
March.... More than $107,000,000 of 
federal-aid hospital funds have been allo- 
cated by the United States Public Health 
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Service for 645 hospital and clinic construc- 
tion projects. The first health center to be 
built under the program was dedicated at 
Birmingham in February. 


Buys New Type Blanket Surety 
Bonds for Employees 


ARTFORD, Connecticut, has revised 

its surety bond coverage to provide 
bonds on nearly all of its 3,400 employees 
at a considerable reduction in premium. 
The new bond is a faithful performance 
blanket bond, available only since Novem- 
ber 29, 1948, and it replaces the position- 
schedule type of bond which provided surety 
coverage for only 300 employees. 

Prior to changing over to the new plan, 
a survey was made with the idea of bonding 
only those employees who have access to 
cash or items readily convertible to cash. It 
was also believed that the amount of the 
bond for each position should be limited to 
the cash or value of inventory on hand at 
any one time. The survey disclosed, how- 
ever, that many positions of trust carry re- 
sponsibilities that could result in a loss even 
though cash is not handled. Another diffi- 
culty under the old system was the need for 
reporting changes in titles of positions cov- 
ered by the insurance. 

A blanket bond was purchased for each 
city department covering all of its em- 
ployees. Honesty bonds were used in de- 
partments where the only serious risk ap- 


peared to be actual theft and the new faith- 
ful performance blanket bonds were used 
for such departments as finance, treasury, 
assessor, town clerk, and city attorney. Any 
employees added to the payroll are auto- 
matically bonded. While this type of bond 
covers many employees for whom the risk 
is negligible, the rates established have 
taken that fact into consideration. 

Under the old bond approximately 80 
positions were bonded at amounts ranging 
from $5,000 to $100,000 but most positions 
were bonded for $1,000 to $2,000. The total 
coverage of the bond was $1,009,500. The 
new bond covers 3,400 employees at a mini- 
mum amount of $2,500. Some departments 
are bonded for $10,000 and the finance de- 
partment, including accounts, tax collec- 
tion, and purchasing, is bonded for $50,000. 
In addition a few selected positions have been 
given additional coverage on a _ position 
schedule bond. The total value of the new 
bonds is $14,347,500. 

The annual premium for the old bond 
was $4,417 per year. By purchasing the new 
coverage for a three-year period, the an- 
nual premium charge has been reduced to 
$2,791. Thus the premium has been reduced 
almost 40 per cent while the coverage has 
been increased more than ten times, both 
as to number of employees bonded and the 
total value of the bonds.—JuLIAn H. Orr, 
executive secretary to the city manager, 
Hartford. 


Important Annual Conferences for Municipal Officials 


American Public Power Association— 
Los Angeles, May 10-12, 1949. 

National Fire Protection Association— 
San Francisco, May 16-19, 1949. 

Municipal Finance Officers Association 
—Detroit, May 23-26, 1949. 

National Recreation Congress—New 
Orleans, September 12-16, 1949. 

American Public Works Association— 
Kansas City, Missouri, September 18-21, 
1949. 

American Society of Planning Officials— 
Cleveland, October 10-12, 1949. 

National Institute of Governmental Pur- 


chasing—Cleveland, October 23-26, 1949. 
Civil Service Assembly—San Francisco, 
October 24-27, 1949. 
National Association of Assessing Of- 


ficers—Coronado, California, October 24- _ 


27, 1949. 

National Association of Housing Of- 
ficials—Boston, November 13-16, 1949. 

American Public Welfare Association— 
Washington, D.C., November 30 to Decem- 
ber 3, 1949. 

International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion—Palm Beach, Florida, December 4-8, 
1949. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The consumers’ price index—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried work- 
ers in large cities—dropped from 171.4 on De- 
cember 15, 1948, to 170.9 on January 15, 1949, 
which is 1.6 per cent higher than one year ago 
(1935 = 100). The index is 73.3 per cent above 
the August, 1939, level. 
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The Engineering News-Record construction cost 
index for February, 1949, was 228.51 as com- 
pared with 212.79 in February, 1948, based on 
1926 = 100. The construction cost index has 
four component parts—steel, lumber, cement, 
and common labor—and is designed to measure 
the movement of construction costs in general. 
This index does not apply to any specific class of 


construction or to a particular locality, and it 
should not be used to measure building cost 
trends because since 1923 common labor wages 
have increased more than skilled wages. More- 
over, this index does not correct for labor pro- 
ductivity, excessive overtime, or costs during ab- 
normal periods. The ENR building cost index 
for February, 1949, was 190.75 as compared with 
181.36 for February, 1948 (1926 = 100), and 
the ENR index of the 1949 dollar volume of con- 
struction for January, 1948, was 255.93, 94.58 
per cent above the index for January, 1948. 


MUNICIPAL BOND YIELDS 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 2.21 February 
17, 1949, as compared with 2.15 on January 20, 
1949. (Note: This index averages bond yields of 
20 large cities; yields vary inversely with bond 
prices.) 
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Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,330 in January, 1949, which was 8 per 
cent more than in January, 1948, and 5 per cent 
less than in January, 1947. 
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‘What American Cities Are Doing” 


Standards for Existing Housing 


OLEDO, Ohio, has adopted two ordi- 

nances designed to make effective a 1945 
housing code which established standards for ex- 
isting housing. One of the ordinances requires 
that dwellings be kept “‘clean and free from 
dirt, filth, rubbish, garbage, and similar matter 
and from vermin and rodent infestation, and in 
good repair fit for human habitation.’ Responsi- 
bility for keeping the property clean is placed on 
the occupant but the owner is held responsible for 
repairs, specifically mentioning leaking roofs and 
proper rainwater drainage to prevent dampness 
in the walls or ceilings. The city health commis- 
sioner may order property owners to comply 
with the provisions of the ordinance and may 
also, if the work is not done within the required 
time, arrange for the work and bill the owner. 
The second ordinance authorizes the appoint- 
ment of a rehabilitation board to assist the city 
health commissioner in enforcing the first ordi- 
nance. Any dwelling that is found unfit for 
habitation or dangerous to life or health may be 
vacated by the health commissioner unless the 
necessary repairs are made. The Toledo ordi- 
nances are similar to the nationally known hous- 
ing standards enforcement program in effect in 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Gifts for Municipal Activities 


Several Wisconsin cities in 1948 received gifts 
from private citizens, according to the League of 
Wisconsin Municipalities. Eight cities received 
cash for the purchase of various facilities: Bara- 
boo, a park; Chippewa Falls, a new athletic field; 
Elkhorn and Hartford, for building sewage dis- 
posal plants; Lake Mills, for any purpose except 


* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Munici- 
pal Association, American Public Welfare Associa- 
tion, American Public Works Association, Ameri- 
can Society of Planning Officials, Civil Service As- 
sembly, Federation of Tax Administrators, Govern- 
ment Research Association, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, International City Man- 
agers’ Association, Municipal Finance Officers’ As- 
sociation, National Association of Assessing Officers, 
National Association of Housing Officials, National 
Fire Protection Association, National Institute of 
Governmental Purchasing, National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, and United States Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


general operation; Sheboygan Falls, for a city 
hall and auditorium fund; Spring Green, for a 
memorial library; and Union Grove, for a 
municipal library. Menasha was given a play- 
ground site; Stevens Point, ground for park and 
recreation purposes; Stoughton, a park; and 
Whitewater, the residue of an estate for a hos- 
pital. 


Trains Future City Managers 


In Raleigh, North Carolina, City Manager 
Roy S. Braden recently appointed two adminis- 
trative assistants, R. Thomas Hobbs and Thomas 
W. Willis, both Navy veterans. Salaries paid by 
the city are supplemented by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration under an on-the-job training pro- 
gram. The two assistants were assigned to the 
task of compiling material for the annual munici- 
pal report and they have been sent on brief in- 
spection tours to nearby cities to supplement their 
training and to get ideas for improving services 
in Raleigh. They sit in on staff meetings held by 
the city manager, attend all meetings of the city 
council, and handle complaints and other routine 
matters in the two departments to which they 
have been assigned—public works and _ public 
utilities. They also accompany the city manager 
on inspection tours of municipal services. Both 
assistants are enrolled in correspondence courses 
conducted by the International City Managers’ 
Association and Tom Willis is taking in addition 
a correspondence course in city planning at the 
University of North Carolina. After a couple of 
years’ experience in the city of Raleigh, the two 
assistants hope to secure positions as city man- 
agers. 


Some Recent Bond Issues 


Natchez, Mississippi, voters on January 11 ap- 
proved a $300,000 bond issue to purchase a 
1,000-acre site for a rayon pulp plant to be es- 
tablished by a large paper company. The bond 
issue is designed to insure construction of a 
$20,000,000 plant providing employment for 
nearly 1,000 persons and the bond issue was ap- 
proved by a large majority... .In Denver 10 
bond issues totaling $15,550,000 have been ap- 
proved by the voters in the last two years. Mayor 
Quigg Newton recently reported that projects 
costing more than $10,000,000 have been de- 
ferred, other projects totaling $4,000,000 are in 
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the construction stage, and the stockyards sta- 
dium for which $1,500,000 was voted awaits in- 
dividual subscriptions of a needed $700,000 more 
before work can begin. . . . Paris, Tennessee, re- 
cently sold $485,000 waterworks improvement 
bonds for water extensions and the building of a 
new water treatment plant... . Alliance, Ne- 
braska, recently sold $580,000 in electric revenue 
bonds at a net interest rate of 2.039 per cent, the 
bonds maturing serially and annually over a 13- 
year period. The purpose of the issue is to finance 
the enlargement of the municipal electric plant. 
The advent of pump irrigation has resulted in a 
great increase in demand for power and more 
than 121 miles of lines of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration are energized from the 
municipal plant. 


City Operates Parking Lots 


Huntington Park, California (29,892), has put 
into operation the first of several new city-owned 
off-street parking lots financed on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. The cost of land and improvements for 
the first lot was $84,000. It provides space for 69 
cars financed in part from a one-half cent local 
sales tax. At the entrance to the lot is a small 
building where a clerk from the water depart- 
ment collects water bills during business hours 
and makes change for the operation of parking 
meters. Additional lots now being acquired will 
provide 500 off-street parking stalls. 


Training for Arson Investigators 


The fifth annual seminar and training course 
dealing with arson investigation and detection 
will be conducted at Purdue University, Lafay- 
ette, Indiana, May 23 to 27. This seminar offers 
an opportunity for specialized study and discus- 
sion of the arson problem under the guidance of 
outstanding police and fire specialists from all 
parts of the nation. It is conducted by the Indiana 
Fire Service Training Schools and the Public 
Safety Institute of Purdue University with the 
cooperation of local, state, and national organiza- 
tions interested in the problem of arson control 
and prevention. 


More Police Operate Ambulances 


There appears to be a marked trend away 
from operation of ambulances by general hos- 
Pitals in favor of having police departments do 
the entire job, according to a recent survey made 
by the American Municipal Association of 46 
representative cities of over 100,000. Emergency 





ambulance service tends to be publicly operated 
in the very large cities and privately operated in 
the smaller ones. All 13 of the cities of over 
500,000 maintain some public emergency ambu- 
lance service. In nine of the 13 cities in this group 
the service is exclusively public, while New York, 
Philadelphia, Los Angeles, and Washington 
make use of both public and private agencies. 
Ten of the 20 cities with populations ranging from 
100,000 to 250,000 rely solely on private agencies 
for ambulance service. 

Police departments more frequently operate 
ambulance services than any other city agency. 
City health departments and public hospitals 
together are the next largest public group that 
operate ambulance services. Emergency hospital 
service on a 24-hour basis is provided in 43 of the 
46 cities surveyed. The service is supplied almost 
equally by public and private hospitals with 14 
cities being served by public hospitals only and 
10 by private hospitals exclusively. 

Advantages cited for operation of all ambu- 
lances by police are: (1) the confusion of multiple 
calls leading to duplicating efforts is avoided; 
(2) the expense, now rather generally recognized 
as a public responsibility, is eliminated from hos- 
pital budgets; (3) by being relieved of the respon- 
sibility for using interns and resident physicians 
in emergency ambulance work, hospitals are left 
free to provide more adequate services for dealing 
with emergencies on an in-patient basis. 


Caddy Carts for Meter Collections 


Caddy carts may become utility vehicles not 
restricted to use on the golf course. In Coos Bay, 
Oregon, a policeman pulling a golf course caddy 
cart, with modifications, makes collections from 
the city’s 253 parking meters in two and one-half 
hours—a job that formerly required two police- 
men a full eight-hour day to complete. Modifica- 
tions include a strengthened cart and a large 
metal can fitted to it. A bread-pan shaped steel 
device perforated with holes over the entire bot- 
tom, is employed in separating nickels from pen- 
nies. Pennies drop through the holes to the con- 
tainer below. 


Efficiency Studies Save Money 


New York City’s division of analysis in the bu- 
reau of the budget saved an estimated $1,160,000 
for the city in the operation of its government in 
1948. Through revamping the methods by which 
traffic offenders pay fines in court, 76 police 
officers were released for assignment to regular 
police duty. By requiring theaters to maintain 
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their own fire guards in place of city firemen that 
were assigned, it was found possible to save 
$240,000 a year. As a result of a new system of 
collecting trade waste and a change in the fees 
for this service additional revenues have been 
produced and manpower and equipment have 
been released at a total value of $598,000. Payroll 
procedures were centralized in the hospital de- 
partment and fees for certain services were upped. 
In the health department the number of organiza- 
tional units was reduced from 18 to five. Other 
savings made as a result of studies made by the 
division of analysis include an increase in fees for 
abstracts of patients’ case histories furnished by 
the hospital department to produce $90,000, vir- 
tual abolishment of police and fire department 
printing plants to save more than $39,000, and a 
consolidation of the city’s civil jails, $34,500. 


More Cities Use Nonproperty Taxes 


More cities have adopted local taxes on ad- 
missions, income, and sales, according to a sup- 
plement to Where Cities Get Their Money, just is- 
sued by the Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion (see ‘‘Pick of the Month” in this issue). More 
than 390 local governments have adopted admis- 
sion taxes including every city in Ohio over 
25,000, since the state withdrew from that field, 
and 165 cities in Pennsylvania. A total of 158 lo- 
cal governments—only six of which are not in 
Pennsylvania—now have income payroll taxes, 
with revenue from this source expected to exceed 
$60,000,000 annually. At least 90 cities are now 
using sales taxes, the majority being in California 
where San Bernardino first introduced this levy 
in 1945. Other cities that imposed sales taxes 
during 1947-48 include Denver, Buffalo, Atlantic 
City, Huntington and Wheeling, West Virginia, 
and Jasper, Alabama. 


Reducing the Pigeon Nuisance 


Devices employed by cities to reduce the 
nuisance around public buildings caused by non- 
migratory starlings and pigeons, include: using 
an electronic pigeon evictor that sends electric 
impulses every three seconds through three paral- 
lel wires laid in likely bird-resting places in Al- 
bany, New York; trapping pigeons, which proved 
ineffective in Los Angeles; feeding gin-spiked 
mash to dizzy the birds in Boston; and using fake 
owls, which proved unsuccessful in San Fran- 
cisco. In Jacksonville, Florida, the city council 
has voted a $4,500 appropriation to have the 
pigeons trapped, executed, and fed to city 
prisoners. 
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Require Off-Street Parking 

Youngstown, Ohio, has adopted an ordinance 
which establishes parking requirements for 
theaters, super markets, dance halls, and other 
places of public assembly. Theaters are required 
to provide one parking space for each 10 seats, 
super markets one space for each 300 square feet 
of floor space, funeral homes one space for each 
100 square feet of floor space, hotels one space for 
each six bedrooms, and multiple dwellings and 
apartments one space for each dwelling unit. 
Dance halls must provide one space for each 100 
feet of dance floor area and stadiums and sports 
arenas one space for each eight seats. Warwick 
County, Virginia, has adopted a comprehensive 
zoning ordinance which contains requirements 
for off-street parking. Kokomo and Grant Coun- 
ty, Indiana, have new zoning ordinances which 
require off-street parking and loading. Minne- 
apolis is considering a new zoning ordinance 
which provides for off-street parking. 


Police Sign Loyalty Oath 


In Detroit the police commissioner recently re- 
quired all policemen to sign a loyalty oath and 
also required newspaper reporters seeking un- 
restricted police and fire press cards to sign a 
similar oath. The loyalty oath requires the signer 
to swear that he is “‘not affiliated with any or- 
ganizations seeking the overthrow of the gov- 
ernment of the United States or with any organi- 
zation affiliated with the Communist party or 
communism.” 


Newsletter for City Employees 


San Leandro, California, has inaugurated a 


one-page employees newsletter which will be | 


issued as news items and problems arise that are 
of interest or concern to all departments. The first 
issue discussed the increase in accidents involving 
drivers of city-owned vehicles, suggested a meth- 
od of conserving heat and light in the city hall, 
announced weekly basketball practice for men 
from different departments, showed a chart for 
the reorganized public works department, and 
gave the names of employees who received special 
recognition for their work. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Among the ordinances recently adopted are: 
Kansas City, Missouri, regulating the size, loca- 
tion, and number of commercial driveways; Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania, levying a $5 annual poll 
tax on each resident over 21 years of age; Miami, 
Florida, regulating and licensing parking lots and 
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requiring a notice of rates and charges; St. Louis, 
Missouri, regulating private dumps and provid- 
ing for their inspection; Evanston, Illinois, pro- 
hibiting the slaughter or sale of horsemeat for 
human consumption; Cincinnati, Ohio, regulat- 
ing the installation of plumbing, “amending an or- 
dinance previously adopted; Glendale, Califor- 
nia, regulating the keeping, collecting, and dis- 
posing of garbage within the city limits; and 
Toledo, Ohio, rules and regulations designed for 
use in the enforcement of a restaurant sanitation 
ordinance. 

Newton, Kansas, has adopted an ordinance 
regulating trailer coaches and trailer coach parks, 
setting up requirements for drainage, sanitation, 
fire protection, and safety. Olean, New York, has 
adopted a resolution providing that parents of 
children causing damage in city parks and play- 
grounds be required to pay the city for such 
damages. St. Paul has adopted an ordinance pro- 
hibiting the operation of music machines dur- 
ing certain hours of the night. Minneapolis pro- 
hibits parking in loading zones except by com- 
mercial vehicles marked and licensed as such. 
Walla Walla, Washington, has established a fee 
of $5 for police escorts in funeral processions. 
Burlington, Iowa, and St. Joseph, Missouri, have 
adopted rules of procedure for zoning boards of 
adjustment. 


New Films On Job Safety 


A new series of six sound slide films, entitled 
“Human Factors in Safety,” has been released by 
the National Safety Council. The 35mm. films 
comprise a visual training course for foremen that 
deals with production and job attitudes as well 
as safety. The cartoon technique is used in two 
of the films, and action shots of workers on the job 
add realism to the plant scenes. Each film deals 
with one aspect of the complex art of han- 
dling people. The series shows supervisors 
how to train new workers, how to keep ex- 
perienced workers alert, and how to win the re- 
spect, cooperation, and loyal support of their 
men. Further information about the films may 
be secured from the National Safety Council, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 


Adopts Drastic Smoke Restrictions 


In Cleveland, Ohio, new regulations imposing 
drastic restrictions against smoke, fumes, gases, 
vapors, dust, and odors will become effective in 
April. Designed to enforce the new smoke code 
adopted by the council in 1948, the new regula- 
tions require smokeless operation of all fuel- 
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burning equipment, ban hand-firing of coal in 
large-size boilers, reduce tolerable limits of fly 
ash emissions 75 per cent over present restrictions, 
require alarm signals to register presence of pollu- 
tion, and require the use of steam or overfire air 
jets to stop pollution. 

The new regulations cover every form of fuel- 
burning device from small domestic incinerators 
to big power-generating plants. The use of cer- 
tain types of fuel is not specified; there is no ref- 
erence to smoke content of furnace fuels. Where 
hand-firing for boilers is allowed, the operator 
must sign an agreement with the city giving posi- 
tive assurance of compliance with the ordinance. 
Automatic smoke alarm devices must be installed 
to enable operating crews to observe chimney 
emissions, and manufacturers and sellers are re- 
quired to guarantee that their equipment can 
operate within the provisions of the smoke code. 


Policy On Car Allowance 


A recent Michigan Municipal League survey 
of car transportation allowances for 71 city man- 
agers in Michigan indicates that 27 cities furnish 
an automobile for the manager; seven cities usu- 
ally furnish the manager an automobile, but 
when the manager uses his own car, five cities 
pay five cents per mile and two cities six cents 
per mile; in 15 cities the manager uses his own 
car for all travel and is compensated in propor- 
tion to use varying from two cents to 10 cents per 
mile; and the remaining 22 cities use various 
plans with only three cities not providing some 
form of car allowance. 


Guards at School Crossings 


In Philadelphia it has been recommended that 
the police force be relieved of the duty of pro- 
tecting children at school crossings except where 
a policeman is required for traffic regulation. Re- 
tired policemen, women, and school janitors 
would be hired on a part-time basis for 10 months 
each year at approximately $60 each month. A 
simple uniform would be provided for the school- 
crossing guards and adequate training in han- 
dling of traffic would be given them. This would 
enable the city to return to general police duty 
most of the 550 policemen now assigned to this 
work. This plan has proved successful, according 
to the Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, in such cities as Cleveland, Los Angeles, 
and Pittsburgh, and is growing in popularity be- 
cause of the number of policemen that otherwise 
would be needed during the daylight hours of 
duty for a rather simple job. 
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Sound Truck Ban Upheld 

The United States Supreme Court on January 
31 in a five-to-four decision held that the right of 
free speech did not extend to “loud and raucous” 
broadcasts emitted through voice amplifiers 
mounted on trucks. The majority opinion de- 
nounced unrestrained use of loud-speakers in a 
city as an “intolerable” invasion of the ‘‘helpless”’ 
listeners’ privacy. The majority agreed that a 
line had to be drawn when the comfort and con- 
venience of citizens was violated, but the minority 
opinion called the decision ‘‘an invidious prohi- 
bition against the dissemination of ideas by speak- 
ing.’ The case grew out of a deliberate violation 
of a Trenton, New Jersey, ordinance banning 
sound-trucks from omitting loud and raucous 
noises, the individual being arrested and fined 
$50 for broadcasting from a sound-truck in front 
of a Trenton city hall during a strike in 1946. 
The Trenton ordinance had been held valid by 
the state supreme court. In delivering the major- 
ity opinion, Justice Reed noted that in a fivé-to- 
four decision last June the court invalidated the 
Lockport, New York, ordinance which sought to 
regulate the use of sound-trucks. But that or- 
dinance gave the police chief authority to regu- 
late the use of loud-speakers and this delegation 
of power was unconstitutional. 


Adopt Gross Receipts Taxes 

Arlington County, Virginia, has levied a gross 
receipts tax on businesses and professions and 
adopted an automobile license tax; revenues from 
these new sources are estimated at $400,000 a 
year. Professional men will pay $10 a year on 
incomes of less than $5,000 graduated up to $100 
a year on incomes of $25,000 and more. Contrac- 
tors will pay $10 on annual receipts of between 
$1,000 and $5,000, graduated up to $600 on re- 
ceipts of more than $500,000. Retail merchants 
will be taxed 12 cents per $100 of gross receipts. 
The auto license tax is 15 cents per 100 pounds of 
weight of the vehicle with a maximum tax of $3 
per passenger car. 

Redondo Beach, California, has adopted a de- 
tailed license ordinance based in part on gross 
receipts. Manufacturing, wholesale, and retail 
businesses, for example, are taxed a maximum of 
$24 if gross receipts are less than $20,000 a year 
and 75 cents per $1,000 additional gross receipts. 

Dayton, Ohio, late in 1948 negotiated an ad- 
justment in trolley coach fares. A five-cent fare 
was in effect and it was evident that the standard 
of service demanded by the citizens could not be 
provided at that fare. The transit companies re- 
quested a 10-cent cash fare and three tokens for 
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25 cents. The city secured a token fare of seven for 
50 cents and in addition increased the franchise 
tax from 1} per cent to 5 per cent of the gross re- 
ceipts. 
More In-Service Training 

Denver and Louisville are setting up compre- 
hensive in-service training courses for supervisory 
personnel in the police department. In Louisville 
the planning committee included representatives 
of the University of Louisville and in Denver the 
universities of Colorado and Denver have as- 
signed faculty members to serve on the mayor's 
planning committee and to offer instruction in 
the police school. Cities in the Rocky Mountain 
region have been invited to send officers to the 
Denver school for training. . . . In Dayton, Ohio, 
City Manager Russell E. McClure has started a 
group in-service training program for 35 admin- 
istrative personnel using as a basis the Technique 
of Municipal Administration, a manual published 
by the International City Managers’ Association. 
In El Dorado, Kansas, City Manager Elder Gun- 
ter, has inaugurated an in-service training course 
in local planning, administration for 10 adminis- 
trative personnel using the text of this title issued 
by ICMA. 


Army Uses Suggestion System 

Through adoption of suggestions of civilian 
employees during the past year, the Department 
of the Army has effected savings of $3,355,713, 
according to the National Military Establish- 
ment. Savings were realized by putting into 
effect some 3,037 ideas submitted by employees 
of the Department of the Army to improve 
efficiency of operation. The suggestions adopted 





were from among 16,055 ideas presented during | 


1948 under an employees suggestion program. 
Employees were rewarded with a total of $92,042 
in recognition of their constructive efforts, with 
individual cash awards ranging from $11 to $50. 
The average award was $30.31. 


New Sources of Local Revenue 

In Pekin, Illinois, the voters recently approved 
an ordinance enacted by the city council levying 
a 4 per cent tax on admissions to places of amuse- 
ment. The vote was nearly two to one in favor of 
the tax. Nine other Illinois cities have adopted a 
similar tax. Cities that have recently adopted 
cigarette taxes of two cents per package include 
Bristol and Lynchburg, Virginia; Sheraton, W yo- 
ming; and West Palm Beach and Lakeland, 
Florida. In addition Lakeland imposed a tax of 
10 per cent on the sale price of other tobacco 
products. 
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Altoona, Pennsylvania, has adopted a 1 per 
cent income tax. Philadelphia recently began col- 
lection of a 5 per cent gross receipts tax from ap- 
proximately 2,000 bars following the recent ac- 
tion of the state liquor control board requiring 
bars that feature ielevision broadcasts to obtain 
amusement permits. The city expects a yield of 
$1,000,000 a year. St. Louis has reduced the local 
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tax on cigarettes from three cents to two cents per 
package. Baker, Oregon, has adopted a sewer 
service charge of 60 cents per water meter. 
Springfield, Oregon, has adopted a sewer service 
charge of $12 per year, with rates for some in- 
dividual businesses as high as $150 per year. 
Corona, California, has adopted a 1 per cent city 
sales tax. 





Personnel Exchange Service 


POSITIONS OPEN 


ABILENE, Kansas (5,671). City Manager. W. O. 
Cuthberton, city manager since 1945, has re- 
signed to become manager of Bend, Oregon. The 
council desires administrative background and 
registered engineer. H. F. Strowig is mayor. 

Brunswick, Maine (12,000). City Manager. 
Previous city manager experience preferred. 
Salary $5,000 to $8,000. Apply to Chairman, 
Board of Selectmen. 

Norway, MIcHIGAN (4,016). City Manager. 
College education with engineering background 
or four years’ experience in government work 
required. Salary open. Mrs. Jennie Gee, City 
Clerk. 

SacinAw, MicHicAn (82,794). City Manager. 
Carl Peterson, city manager since 1940, has re- 
signed to become director of the local housing 
authority. Previous city manager experience pre- 
ferred. Salary $12,000 to $15,000. Appointment 
may be delayed until after April election. H. J. 
Stenglein, Mayor. 

SatissuRY, NortH Caro.ina (19,037). City 
Manager. Previous city manager experience pre- 
ferred; to take office July 1. Salary $6,000 to 
$10,000. S. Holmes Plexico is Mayor. 

Wayne University. Volker Fellowships in Pub- 
lic Administration. Stipend $1,200 plus fees and tui- 
tion plus fees and any rights under the G.I. Bill. 
Applications will be processed as received until 
the quota of 10 fellowships is exhausted. For 
further information address School of Public 
Affairs and Social Work, 451 West Kirby, De- 
troit 2, Michigan. 

Muskecon, Micwican (50,215). Engineering 
Assistant, Grade “A.” Salary $3,600 to $4,000. 
Age 22 to 54 years; male; should be college grad- 
uate with degree in civil engineering, supple- 
mented by two years’ experience in civil engi- 
neering or construction work. File applications 
before March 30, 1949. Nonresidents eligible; 


preference given to veterans. Civil Service Board, 
City Hall. 

Winpsor, Connecticut. City Assessor. Assessor 
is appointed by town manager. Three years’ ex- 
perience in property appraisal or building con- 
struction work or related fields is required or six 
years of training or experience which has pro- 
vided knowledge of real estate appraisal methods. 
Salary $3,270 and after a six-month probation 
period the salary is $3,420 with maximum up to 
$4,260. For further information write the town 
manager. 

Kincsport, TENNESSEE (14,400). Director of 
Air Pollution Control. Young graduate mechanical 
engineer or man with some experience. Salary 
around $4,500 per year. D. W. Moulton, City 
Manager. 


APPOINTMENTS 


EuGceNne T. CreaGu, city comptroller of Ni- 
agara Falls, New York, since 1942 has been ap- 
pointed city manager of that city. He was em- 
ployed in the city treasurer’s office from 1909 to 
1924 and was city comptroller from 1924 to 1932. 

H. W. Corzorn, borough clerk, has been ap- 
pointed borough manager at Scottsdale, Penn- 
sylvania. 

Wayne LAMBERT, city engineer, succeeded 
Clyde B. King (retired) as manager at Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


AssISTANT TO A City MANAGER. Age 24. Holds 
A.B. degree in political science from the Univer- 
sity of Colorado and has had nearly one year of 
experience working for a municipal recreation de- 
partment in a medium-sized city. During the 
past year has been research assistant in a state 
municipal league office and an instructor in 
economics at a state university. For more de- 
tails, address M-1, Pustic MANAGEMENT. 








_The Pick of the Month 





Home RuLeE For America’s Cities. By Rod- 
ney L. Mott. American Municipal Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1949. 68pp. $1.50. 


Many cities need more home rule and this ex- 
cellent nontechnical report shows the actual effect 
of home rule in operation. This report will serve 
as a guide to local governments that want to ob- 
tain more home rule. It will also provide a basis 
for education of the public. 


1949 SupPLEMENT TO WHERE Cities GET 
THEIR Money. By Miner B. Phillipps. 
Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1949. 
30pp. $1. 


This study shows specific changes in revenues 
of cities in 1947 and 1948, supplementing the 
original report issued in 1945 under the title 
Where Cities Get Their Money and the 1947 Supple- 
ment. 


GENERAL 

AREA AND ADMINISTRATION. By James W. Fesler. 
University of Alabama Press, University, Ala- 
bama. 1949. 158pp. $2.50. 

CORRESPONDENCE HANDBOOK. United States 
Civil Service Commission, Washington 25, 
D.C. June, 1948. 139pp. 

GOVERNMENT OF CITIES IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Harold Zink. MacMillan Company, 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11. Revised 1948. 
637pp. $5. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY oF PuBLic ADMINIS- 
TRATION. By Leonard D. White. MacMillan 
Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. Third 
edition, 1948. 612pp. $5.75. 

LEGISLATION, LITIGATION, AND Pusiic Poticy; A 
BrBLioGRAPHY. American Council on Race 
Relations, 4901 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15. 
1949. 10pp. 

Municipat INDEX AND ATLAs, 1949. The Ameri- 
can City Magazine, 470 F ourth Avenue, New 
York 16. 1949. 867pp. $5. 

Source MATERIALS IN PuBLic ADMINISTRATION. 
Public Administration Service, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago. 1948. 30pp. $1. 

STANDARD METROPOLITAN AREAS DEFINED. Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Washington, D.C. January, 
1949. 7pp. 

STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
1948. Bureau of the Census. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 
1,054pp. $2.75. 


WASHINGTON VorTERS’ HANDBOOK. Bureau of 
Governmental Research and Services, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle. October, 1948. 
47pp. $1. 


COURTS 
MounicipaAL Court ProcepuRE IN OREGON. Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research and Service, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, Eugene. 1948. 29pp. $1. 
SELECTION OF JuDGES. Illinois Legislative Coun- 
cil, State Capitol, Springfield. 1948. 26pp. 


FINANCE 


AIRPORT FINANCIAL STATEMENTS. By Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. 15 cents. 

THE Bonp MANUAL FOR KANsAs MUNICIPALS. 
League of Kansas Municipalities, Capitol Fed- 
eral Building, Topeka. 1948. $5. 

FEDERAL GrRAnts-IN-A1ip; THE ANATOMY OF THE 
Pros_em. Chamber of Commerce of the Unit- 
ed States, Washington 6, D.C. 1948. 34pp. 50 
cents. 

FINANCIAL Arp FOR LocAL GOVERNMENTS. Illi- 
nois Legislative Council, State Capitol, Spring- 
field. 1948. 44pp. 

FINANCIAL PLANNING FOR GOVERNMENTs. Munici- 


pal Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 60 } 


Street, Chicago 37. Entire issue, Municipal Fi- 
nance. February, 1949. 32pp. 50 cents. 

INSURANCE COMMITTEE REPORT ON SCHOOL FIRE 
INSURANCE, 1938-45. 
School Business Officials, 306 East Lovell 
Street, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1948. 39pp. 

Kansas Tax Rate Book; 1948 Taxes. League of 
Kansas Municipalities, 512 Capitol Federal 
Building, Topeka. 1949. 35pp. $4. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE MUNICIPAL AND LOCAL FINANCE 
OrFIcers OF PENNSYLVANIA. Institute of Local 
Government, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College. 1948. 72pp. 

RECENT TRENDS IN STATE EXPENDITURES, 1942- 
47. The Tax Foundation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 1948. 76pp. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION, 1948; PROCEEDINGS 
OF THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TAx ADMINIS- 
TRATORS, JULY 11-14, 1948. The Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. G5pp. 
$1.50. 

Taxes Leviep Unper Act 481. By Marielle Ho- 
bart. Bureau of Municipal Affairs, State Capi- 
tol, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 1949. 55pp.- 
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THE PICK OF 
FIRE 


CuuRCHES ARE Burninc. National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, Bos- 
ton 10. 1949. 40pp. $1. 

NATIONAL BuriLpinc Cope. National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York 7. 
Sixth edition, 1949. Single copies free to city 
officials. 


HEALTH 

Cuitp HEALTH SERvicEs IN OrEGON. Oregon 
State Board of Health, Salem. 1948. 80pp. 

Tue First WorLp HEALTH AssEMBLY. By James 
A. Doull and Morton Kramer, United States 
Public Health Service. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1948. Reprint 
No. 2894. 25pp. 10 cents. 

PROCEEDINGS OF MEETING OF NATIONAL ADVIs- 
oRY COMMITTEE ON LocaL HEALTH UNITS. 
National Health Council, 1790 Broadway, 
New York 19. December, 1948. 16pp. 


HOUSING 


CONSTRUCTION AND Housina, 1946-47. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics Bulletin Number 941. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 1949. 
47pp. 25 cents. 

FEDERAL HousinGc ProGRAMS, CHRONOLOGY AND 
Description. Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee, Washington 25, D.C. December 1, 
1948. 41pp. 

Housinc Directory, 1949. National Association 
of Housing Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chi- 
cago 37. 1949. 139pp. $5. 

HousiInG AND EmMPLoyMENT, International Labor 
Office, 1825 Jefferson Place, Washington 6, 
D.C. 1948. 147pp. 75 cents. 

Minimum Property REQUIREMENTS FOR PROPER- 
TIES OF THREE OR More Livinc Units. Federal 
Housing Administration, Washington 25, D.C. 
1948. 80pp. 

RENTAL Housinc, Direct INVESTMENT BY INSUR= 
ANCE CoMPANIES AND SAvinGs Banks. Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, Washington 25, 
D.C. 1948. 47pp. 

State Moror VEHICLE LAws AFFECTING House 
Tratters. National Highway Users Confer- 
ence, 938 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D.C. 1948. 22pp. $1. 


PLANNING 


CapirAL IMPROVEMENT ProGRAM, 1949-50 
THRouGH 1954-55. San Francisco Department 
of City Planning, 100 Larkin Street, Civic 
Center, San Francisco. 1949. 90pp. 

HiGHWAY AND TRANSPORTATION PLAN: EvANs- 
TON, ILuino1s. The Plan Commission, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. June, 1948. 22pp. 

Pustic TRANSIT; METROPOLITAN MASTER PLAN 
Srupy. City Planning Commission, Cincin- 
_nati, Ohio. 1948. 89pp. $1. 

Ursan REDEVELOPMENT; A SELECTED BrBioc- 


THE MONTH 93 
RAPHY. American Society of Planning Officials, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1949. 23pp. $1. 

ZONING LAw AND Practice. By E. C. Yokley. 
Michie Company Law Publishers, Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia. 1948. 514pp. $12.50. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


FEDERAL A1p For HiGHways; HEARINGS BEFORE 
A SUBCOMMITTEE...ON H.R. 5888..., 
JANuaRY 28 To May 6, 1948. U.S. Congress, 
Senate Committee on Public Works. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
1948. 329pp. 

PLANNING GARBAGE AND REFUSE FACILITIES FOR 
THE SMALL Community. By Tennessee State 
Planning Commission, 432 Sixth Avenue 
North, Nashville 3. 1948. $1. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE 1948 PusLic Works Con- 
GREss. American Public Works Association, 
1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1948. Vari- 
ously paged. $2.50. 

REPORT ON SMOKE ABATEMENT IN CHARLOTTE. 
Smoke Abatement Engineer, City Hall, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 1948. 12pp. 

REPORT ON THE PROPOSED COLLECTION AND 
TREATMENT OF MunicipAL SEWAGE AND IN- 
DUSTRIAL Wastes. Pennsylvania Sanitary Au- 
thority, 502 City-County Building, Pittsburgh 
19. 1948. 80pp. 

Snow AND Ice Controt IN Cities OvER 200,000 
PopuLaTion. American Public Works Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago. 1949. 
17pp. $1. 

TENTATIVE RECOMMENDED PRACTICE FOR IN- 
SPECTING, REPAIRING, AND REPAINTING ELE- 
VATED STEEL WATER STORAGE TANKS, STAND- 
PIPES, AND REsERvorrs. American Waterworks 
Association, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 
1948. 25 cents. 


TRAFFIC 


PROCEEDINGS OF NINETEENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
HELD ON Ocroser 11-13, 1948. Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, Strathcona Hall, New 
Haven 11, Connecticut. 160pp. 

Report ON CHIcAGO’s TRAFFIC PROGRAM. 
Traffic Division, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, 1704 Judson Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 1948. 9pp. 

SPEAKING FOR PEDESTRIAN PRoTEcTION. Traffic 
Engineering and Safety Department, Ameri- 
can Automobile Association, Washington 6, 
D.C. 1948. 96pp. 

Stupies OF WEAVING AND MERGING TRafFFIc. By 
F. Houston Wynn, Stewart M. Gourlay, 
Richard I. Strickland. Bureau of Highway 
Traffic, Yale University, New Haven, Con- 
necticut. 1948. 130pp. 

Tue Trarric Desicn oF PARKING GARAGES. By 
Edmund R. Ricker. The Eno Foundation for 
Highway Traffic Control, Saugatuck, Connec- 
ticut. 1948. 182pp. 











SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS OF 


The International City Managers’ Association 


The Municipal Year Book, 1948. The authoritative résumé of activities and statistical 
data of American cities. 1948. 558 pp. $8.50 with order. 


Planning for Postwar Municipal Services. An analysis of problems and trends with sug- 
gestions for developing local policies. 1945. 90 pp. $2.00. 


Monthly Administrative Reports for Cities. Suggested forms for use by department heads 
in reporting to the chief administrator. 1943. 32 pp. $1.00. 


Management Methods in City Government. Based on a survey of the best administrative 
practices in council-manager cities. 1942. 60 pp. $1.50. 


Municipal Public Relations. A suggested program for improving relations with the 
public. 1940. 50 pp. $1.00. 


Measuring Municipal Activities. A survey of suggested criteria for appraising adminis- 
tration. Revised edition, 1943. 75 pp. $2.00. 


The Police and Minority Groups. A program to improve relations between racial, reli- 
gious, and national groups. 1944. 20 pp. 50 cents. 


Specifications for the Annual Municipal Report. 1948. 52 pp. $2.00. 
Council-Manager Development and Manager Directory. 1949. 24 pp. $1.00. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT, 1313 EAsT 60TH STREET, CHICAGO 37 

















MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
Now Being Used By More Than 500 Cities and Towns 
HOW IT WORKS 


You write, wire, or telephone for information on what is considered best practice 
in handling a specific management problem, what other cities are doing about it, 
what. the trend is, etc. In addition to replies on specific inquiries, subscribing cities 
receive (1) from one to 12 subscriptions to the monthly journal PuBLic MANAGE- 
MENT, (2) from one to 10 copies of The Municipal Year Book, and (3) one copy each 
of special information reports issued monthly. Partial list of recent reports: 


Current Pay Rates for Selected City Jobs Personnel Rules and Regulations 
Procedure in Establishing Merit System Water Charges Outside the City 


How To Codify Municipal Ordinances Parking Meter Administration 

Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars Compensation of Councils and Boards 
Management of Motor Equipment Methods of Reporting to Council 
How To Reduce Insurance Costs Administration of Nonproperty Taxes 


WHAT IT COSTS 


MIS is available to all cities and towns on a subscription basis regardless of form 
of government. The fee varies with the size of the city from $20 for under 5,000 
population to $400 for cities 250,000 to 500,000. For more details write: 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 EAST 60TH STREET CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 
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